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THE TRAGICAL HISTORY 
OF GAVIN RANDALL 


R. C. DAY 


“The difficulty is, | trick myself while trying to be 
honest. Right and wrong, do and don’t, leave alone and take 
and good and bad wheel around me like birds in the air, con- 
fusing me with their cries; so that when | sharpen my eye and 
poise my hand to seize one—saying, ‘at last you sly devil, | have you’ 
—my will fails: the bird darts into the mass and | catch at best a 
handful of dry feathers. In the present case my mind is as 
honest as | could wish. | know absolute right from wrong accord- 
ing to every legal and moral law from the State Criminal Code 
to the Ten Commandments, and according to the Handbook for 
Employees that my company publishes, as the preface says, ‘to 
let the Conover man know where he stands in the system.’ Yet 
when I try to be honest (or law-abiding, or good, or company- 
conscious) in the light of these rules, | find that contrary impulses 
war like the four winds turned loose inside me; and all that my 
mind has known as either black or white suddenly blends into 
a surging grey. My vision is blotted out; the birds tease me with 
chittering. | become certain that even if | could detect and 
snatch GOOD out of the air, some inner upheaval would trick 
my hand from closing on it.” 

This, then, is the opening paragraph of my journal, which 
| kept during those hectic weeks (the second paragraph informs 
me “to fix with words the murky shadows of my predicament.” 
Looking back after two years | find the writing gross and pre- 
tentious. | am not literary, yet notice what pains | was taking to 
sound like a writer. In short, it was a little like going after a 
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ground-mole with a howitzer. The weapon could’t be brought 
to bear on the target, and it was far too unsubtle anyway. The 
blind mole was more than a match for it. Nothing was “fixed.” 
Blasting away like that | merely changed the topography a little, 
upset the peaceful contours of my existence and found, after the 
alteration, the same underground runways ridging my lawn. My 
groundmole seems to have impervious life. 

All of which is highly figurative and needs explaining. I'll 
put things down exactly as they happened—completely, accurately, 
honestly—quoting occasionally from the journal so as to present 
certain impressions unwarped by time. If some of the events 
are embarrassing, so be it; in this world it is impossible to main- 
tain oneself in total dignity. Let there be gaps in my fences, cracks 
in my personal shellack, moles in my lawn—I'll admit it. And 
my first admission is that as | was writing the journal two years 
ago (I had just put down that ambitious statement, “I'll fix with 
words the murky shadows of my predicament”), | was completely 
upset by not knowing where to keep the damned notebook. | 
wrote, “At home Katherine has keys to everything, while at the 
office not even my desk will be safe if Morton Conover, Head 
of Shipping, takes a notion to go rooting around. A safe deposit 
box? A locker at the YMCA? Rent a separate writing room to 
be used during noon hours?” See how my imagination flew off 
at the slightest pinprick. Fix my predicament, indeed! 

It began on a Monday, September 17, when my regular 
secretary, Ellen Averill, was absent due to an illness in her 
family. Since | had several letters to go out, | called the steno- 
graphic pool for someone to transcribe Ellen’s shorthand notes. 
The girl arrived, a little bit of a thing who wore her hair long 
and wasn’t more than twenty, as | judged, and went right to 
work without my having to explain much to her. She came to 
the inner office once with a questicn about the heading of a 
letter, which | answered brusquely. | noticed that she was shy, 
as girls of her slender type often are, and that her smile was 
tentative and pretty. Consequently, my reply was even more 
businesslike. | must admit here that in office dealings | had 
always maintained a certain tone, which although not exactly 
unfriendly, was not calculated to encourage personal overtures. 
The years at Conover had taught me that sentiment in the office 
is like sand in a car engine: it makes things grind. | liked to 
have the office function smoothly; accuracy and efficiency were 
my absolute standards. | realize that, stated badly, this sounds 
os if | didn’t care much for people. Whether | did or not is 
besides the point—which is that | was quite strict about clerical 
errors. 

But there was nothing for me to complain of in this girl’s 
typing. She had done well. She stood nervously beside my desk 
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while | checked the letters against the tickler file of correspondence 
to be answered. One letter was missing. Now, ordinarily | would 
simply have told the girl what she had overlooked and have 
sone about my own business until she came back again. But that 
morning | was in a foul temper because of Ellen Averill’s absence 
(although | had no right to be), and besides, | had been informed 
the night before that, due to a strike, some storm-sash | had 
ordered for my house would not be arriving. | suppose there were 
countless reasons for my doing what | did—tiny poisoned thorns 
in my flesh—but all of them together didn’t constitute a sufficient 
reason by humane standards. | thrust the folder of letters at 
the girl and said coldly, “It seems you haven't finished, after all.” 
And while she searched frantically for whatever it was she hadn’t 
done, | stared at her through the open door, drumming my fingers 
with impatience. 

| have said | will tell the truth, but I’m not sure that | can. 
The truth is that my circumstances that day weren’t remarkably 
more trying than usual, yet there | was being deliberately of- 
fensive to a young girl | hadn’t even seen before. And | enjoyed 
it. My attitude must have stemmed from something more basic— 
hidden. A psychologist would have guessed (from these inade- 
quate data) that | was immediately attracted to her and was 
reacting against it. She was hardly more than a child and very 
thin besides, so | covered up by being brutal. But the data were 
inadequate; it was more complicated than that. 

After a few minutes she came to me again and said, “I’ve 
done everything | can find. If there’s something else, your secretary 
must have hidden it.” 

Now, although she spoke softly, | heard every word. But 
| pretended | didn’t. | said, “What? Speak up.” 

Her cheeks colored. She said with just a hint of anger, “I’ve 
done the notebook, and | can’t find anything else.” 

| sighed impatiently. Exaggerating my weariness | got up 
and started toward the outer office to look at Ellen’s file. Then 
an odd thing happened. | moved to go behind the girl at the 
same time she, no doubt of my mood, stepped back to let me 
pass in front. We collided. | said curtly, “I’m sorry,” and heard 
her mumbling, “Oh, excuse me.” | noticed that her face flushed 
warmly and that the faint odor of her perfume was like the 
lilacs in the spring sun. As the journal notes: | felt as if a window 
had opened to let a moist south wind blow on my neck. 

| said angrily, “Did | hurt you?” 

She just perceptibly shook her head, no. 

| went around her, got the material she needed (Ellen had 
taken the missing letter in another notebook), and when she was 
finished | scanned her work cursorily. 

“Thank you,” | said in a tone that was meant to be business- 
like, but that even to me sounded so sarcastic that | added im- 
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mediately, “What's your name?” 

Which she must have taken as a threat, for she barely spoke, 
“St Claire, Sir.” 

| said some detached thing as, “Very well, thank you,” and 


waved her out of the office. She left quickly and | thought no 
more about her. 


That is, | think | thought no more about her. | can’t be 
sure of this, for when | happened to see her in the park the 
next Thursday during noon hour, it seemed as though | had 


been thinking about her a great deal. She was sitting on a bench 
reading a book held in her lap, while the early fall sunlight set 
up a pattern of dark and bright in her hair. She was in low 
shoes and a short tan coat (not at all the sort of thing for the 
office), and wore a wide skirt bunched out with crinolines, expos- 
ing her white, meagre knees. She was having trouble concentrat- 
ing on the book, reading intently for a minute or two then letting 
her eyes stray sideways to consider a pigeon that waddled along 
the walk. Her gaze stroked the iridescent feathers more gently 
than the lightest hand. 


| wanted to talk to her, perhaps because | felt guilty about 
the way | had treated her. Yet | was self-conscious about approach- 
ing. So my tone, when | finally stopped before the bench, was 
not at all what | intended. | found myself saying indifferently, 
“Nice day for the park, eh, Miss St Claire?” 

It was far too stiff, too trumped-up. 

She looked up surprised, then confused. “Yes,” she said. 
Then, because | was looking directly at her, she let her eyes 
focus on distance and said to no one in particular, “It’s a day 
for kings.” 

Something from her book, | thought. Of course she had to 
speak, and that was the first thing handy. Then | began to 
wonder if she meant irony: it was a day for kings and the speci- 
men in front of her definitely wasn’t one. | looked at her closely. 
She was nonchalant. | noticed | had cut off her line of sight to 
the pigeon and that she was watching my left pantsleg for him 
to reappear. | was intruding, yet | didn’t leave. In fact, | sat 
down beside her and craned my neck rather obviously for a 
sight of her book. 

She held it up and said, “Sappho.” 

“Oh, yes, Sappho”—I nearly yawned with indifference—“one 
of the monumental Greeks.” | fell into a bored silence. Actually 
| had never head of Sappho, and that he (I supposed it was 
he) was Greek | knew only by having got a glimpse of the book 
jacket. Nor did | particularly care one way or the other. What 
occupied me was the absurdity of my sitting there in the September 
sun with a chit of a girl and a pigeon—almost within sight of 
the Conover building. Absurd, too, was the role | was playing. 
| couldn’t have acted naturally if my life depended on it. 
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| became aware that she was staring at me, but paid no 
attention. | let the silence go on until she squirmed a bit. Finally 
she said, “Do you read?” which she hastily amended to “I mean, 
do you like reading?” 

| said, “Of course,” and nothing more. Uneasily she dropped 
her eyes to the pigeon, now strutting importantly back and forth, 
its neck pumping green and purple light. | looked up and saw 
a swallow darting after insects, rolling itself into a ball that at 
once sprang back to bird-shape, and crying fitfully. She followed 
my glance. Then—strange coincidence—our eyes came down to- 
gether to where, not ten feet away, a strand of cobweb drifted 
into the sunlight and hung silver and air-suspended. 


What happened then exactly, or why, | don’t quite know. The 
combination of images lingering in my brain, the September air, 
the girl—most probably my nerves, | suspect—at any rate, | changed 
from one thing to another kind of thing. It affected me physically. 
My back slowly gave way and | slumped in the seat. | know of no 
other way to put it simply .. . well, filled up. 

“Oh, look, an angel's veil,” the girl said. 

Slumped down there like an idiot, | merely scowled dumbly 
until the single boom of the tower clock told me we were already 
late. I struggled up, took a step or two and muttered, “Aren't 
you coming?” 

“| don’t go today,” she said. “I’m just part-time for now. 
Until someone quits.” 

| started again, then stopped. 

“What's your other name?” I said. 

Jacinth. Jacinth St Claire.” 

I’m Gavin Randall.” 

| know,” she said. That was all. But there was gloom in 
her voice as weighty and dark as the sea. That simple state- 
ment reached me like an omen, stirring dim areas of my being. 
It vibrated within me as the bell shook inside the tower. With 
a final frown | turned on my heel and left. | felt that she watched 
me out of sight, but my mind told me somewhat coolly that of 
course she went at once back to her book and pigeon. 

Her name, though, Jacinth St Claire—it rang in my ear all 
afternoon. 

That is the way it was as accurately and honestly as | can 
make it—at least, those were the precipitating circumstances. Of 
course, nothing ever begins that abruptly; there are always other 
causes hidden in the shadows, a whole murky population, each 
pushing a bit to put you where you are. Completeness, then, 
which | also promised, is somewhat lacking in my account of the 
events. For instance, it is entirely conceivable that if | were not 
married and a father, stumbling over a skinny little office girl 
would not -have affected me at all; and if she were not thin 
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(whereas Katherine has always been full-fleshed), | might not have 
been moved by the contact. 

But it is more complicated than that. If | hadn’t been a sort 
of outcast in school, | would have made friends more readily in 
college—I would have been already adopted to being with 
others. At the university there were groups, parties, dances and 
girls in plenty for those who would let themselves turn outward 
even a little; and for those who wouldn’t there were single rooms, 
lonely night walks haunted by the sight of others having fun, and 
a biting longing. For the rational young man, no choice was 
involved: he preferred enjoying himself. But for me, if there was 
a choice at all, it seemed to have been made by someone else. 
| dissipated countless hours pacing the length of State Street, 
gazing into the windows full of fine clothes, jewelry, cameras and 
pipes, as if those objects or the other people who stopped to 
look were by some miracle going to end my misery. Perversely, 
| repulsed anyone who tried to be friendly. | held to my loneli- 
ness with an iron fist, hating every minute of it. If | had done 
something worthwhile—say, written a great poem or scored the 
touchdown that saved alma mater from ignominy—I would have 
been proud to be alone. But | was devoid of talent and barren 
of purpose. Morbidly, | let myself become warped, enjoying that, 
until | became convinced that the world had no meaning. | held the 
true meaning, | thought (but was unable to articulate it) and every 
one else was a fool. | sucked myself down to destruction. Hate 
and despair took turns in me until | failed college. Of course, 
at home Katherine was around and waiting, no doubt in the rou- 
tine despair of al! unmarried women over twenty. When | came 
back we were married. At that particular time and place, our 
despairs matched perfectly. 

Even that won‘’t quite do, you see. Wasn’t it some ghost 
that my father gave me in his seed that made me turn inward 
as a young boy, and that led to my college loneliness and to 
Katherine? Or did Katherine’s parents, unknowing, pass to her 
some quality that made her be there when | came home from the 
university? Or my grand parents? Or Jacinth’s? Where did | 
get the dark spring inside me that welled up at the sight of a 
drifting cobweb? Causes. They aren’t to be penetrated. Even 
two years after the event | trick myself so easily. 

Let it suffice that | came home from University City flat as a 
bag, hardly daring to look anyone in the face. My mother flut- 
tered around making little comforting sounds, managing to touch 
me on the arm now and then, cook what | liked and give me 
encouraging smile:; while my father took on a solemn face 
and said distantly, “U’mm, well, Gavvie, there’s more than one 
way to climb a mountain.” |! could see his eyes looking at a 
mountain, far off, estimating the slant of rock-face and scree. 
Even my younger brother, Jamie, who at sixteen was a good 
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deal more at home in this world than | had ever been, only winked 
and laughed. None of them touched me. My hurt was too deep 
for their balm. 

One afternoon as | moped on the front porch (properly 
conscious of my tragedy), Katherine happened to drop by, no doubt 
at the suggestion of my practical-minded mother. She comforted 
me from the beginning, admired me for other things and said 
nothing about colleges. Hearing her, you would have thought it 
perfectly natural for a young man to be gone for two and a 
half years to some mysterious place whose name was not to be 
mentioned afterwards, as if it were some initiation into manhood 
too abstruse and cruel for a woman to discuss. She was bloom- 
ing softly, was Katherine. Her full-figured, easy grace was as 
ripe as summer and as inevitable. We went to a movie that night, 
and to other movies and for walks on other nights; and before 
August died, she was comforting my head upon her breast. 

Under a red harvest moon | asked her to marry me. 

She said, “Do you love me, then?” 

| said, “Yes.” 

Then she said, “Yes, Gavin.” 

Strangely, as soon as | uttered the word yes, the beast 
that had been growing fat and powerful within me subsided. It 
seemed to have died as surely as if its food had suddenly turned 
salt. | felt relaxed and at peace. Love and comfort and Katherine's 
bodily plenty healed me, | thought, completely. Later that same 
night | said yes again, for the first time from my heart. 

We were married in October, under the next full moon. 

Meanwhile, | had got on as a junior clerk (two years’ college 
training) at Conover Insulation, where | received a pay raise for 
a wedding gift. Ten months later Gavin Junior arrived kicking, to 
be joined in a year by Cindy. | climbed from Junior Clerk in Ship- 
ping to Sub-Assistant Manager of Shipping, to Vice-Assistant Man- 
ager of District Sales, to Sub-Assistant Manager of Regional Sales, 
to Assistant Manager of Shipping, where | levelled off. My salary 
increased reasonably and my home life was as comfortable as 
Katherine could make it. There were no rips in the tides of my 
existence—even the war left me undisturbed, for Conover Insulation 
was essential. Oh, yes, five years or so after we were married, 
Katherine had a bit of a rough time with a wisdom tooth and 
wasn’t able to cook or do housework for three days, and at 
the age of nine Galvin Junior broke his arm in a fall, costing me 
a total of sixty-eight dollars in doctor bills. If there was a little vari- 
ation in my life, neither was there trouble, pain and want. | had 
more comforiable years than most men have weeks; | kept free 
from vexation in a world where vexation is man’s steady companion. 
| was at ease. | wanted for nothing. 

Yes my life was dull. | wrote in the journal, “Gavin, you 
have not been bored with your life. It has been flat, but you 
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haven’t disliked it. On whose side does the wrong then lie, now 
that you‘’re ‘writing things down’ as you call it? Enough!” 

Outwardly my life went on as usual: up at seven, breakfast 
with Katherine and the children, drive to the office, drive home, 
the evening paper, and so forth. Saturday, dutiful husband that 
| was, | cleaned the garage thoroughly and repaired the old storm 
windows. In a fit of remorse, probably brought on by the com- 
fortable feeling you get from doing little tasks around your own 
house, | threw the journal into the backyard incinerator where 
it lay mocking me all morning. Before it fairly started, | threatened 
to end that business about the girl—“the little girl,” as | thought of 
her that morning. | reminded myself that | was thirty-five years 
old ,and that to do anything at all with that child-like creature 
—even carry on a conversation about Sappho—was a crime, a 
sin, a definite wrong. | railed at myself for not stepping over 
and touching a match to the notebook. Talk about honesty! 
When Katherine came out with some trash to burn, oh, how solicitious 
| was in taking the wastebasket from her (Here, honey, let me 
do that”), and how deftly | slipped the green binder under my 
jacket before lighting the fire. 

| decided to keep the damned thing in the Accounts Closed 
file. What irony. 

The truth of the matter was, | had been half out of my 
head all week. I went to the park every noon, buying a sand- 
wich at the little red and white stand and going to that same 
bench to eat. Jacinth didn’t come there once. | went to a book- 
store on 52nd Street, bought Sappho and read her from cover 
to cover in about an hour of company time. She was a female 
poet, | learned, whose poems didn’t make whole sense to me— 
probably because of the Greek names. Yet although | didn’t 
understand them, the little songs pulled me strangely. This is a 
bit muddled, | know, but they sound the way | felt when | saw 
that cobweb. | looked up Jacinth: it is Old French and means 
hyacinth. The French dictionary at the library said, “zha-sant” 
(rhyming with can’t), which | decided would be a nice way to 
say it when | saw her next. 

Thursday | manufactured an excuse to go to stenographic on 
the chance | might see her. | met Bill Millerbis instead (her super- 
visor) and chatted. It seemed by his look that he thought my ap- 
pearing there a trifle off. But | was half-paranoid with guilt, 
so | could have been wrong. It seemed that everyone was look- 
ing at me strangely. 

Then Saturday afternoon | had a running battle with Katherine, 
the first in a monumental series. It was my fault for being so touchy; 
she was ready to make it up any time that afternoon or evening, 
but | wouldn’t let her. It is no nonsense about women having 
intuition. Katherine’s antennae could detect a shift in the wind 
so slight that a weather-vane on greased bearings wouldn‘t quiver 
at it. She could sense a storm days before it hit. 

| made some peevish remark about Gavin Junior not helping 
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with the storm windows. She replied ironically (and too quickly, 
as if she had been waiting in ambush for me) that she had never 
seen me display so much energy, and that boy was no doubt 
too lost in admiration to pitch in and help. What did she mean 
by that tone? Why so ironic unless suspicious? Perhaps she was 
just answering a mood of mine with one of her own— not an unusual 
occurence in marriages. But on general principles (that old saw 
about the best defense being a good offense), | became belligerent. 

“Where the hell are they?” | said. 

“Who?” 

Gavin and Cindy. Our children. Where are they?” 

In the livingroom, | think.” 

“Watching T. V.?” 

“| suppose so, why?” 

“Why? It’s Saturday afternoon, that’s why. Any normal kid 
would be out building something or playing in the yard. Why 
do ours sit on their tails all day?” 

She yawned hugely and put on indifference. 

| chased the children outside, giving them a prim little 
lecture on idleness. | ordered Gavin Junior to straighten up when 
he walked and asked Cindy, in her mother’s hearing, whether 
she didn’t ever comb her hair. They were sullen, which made me 
more disagreeable. | ended by cancelling their allowances for a 
week. Outside, Cindy executed a half-hearted hop or two on 
the squares she had chalked on the sidewalk, while Gavin desul- 
torily tossed a football up a few times; then both of them stopped 
and stared out across the yard. They came up to the porch and 
sat on the top step, pictures of boredom. Gavin glanced back 
once and caught me peering through the curtain, and with obvious 
disgust (and, | might add, disrespect), he picked up something micro- 
scopic and threw it into the yard. They were injured. 

| say disrespect, but I’m not too caught up with its impor- 
tance. For why should they respect me or | them? So much has 
been made of young people rebelling against their parents that 
I'm glutted with it. Johnny is a bad boy in church because his 
father is good and tells him to be the same; or Johnny is a good 
boy because his father was a drunkard. Perhaps this is true, 
but it is still nonsense. The human animal is the only species 
that nurses its young to maturity or beyond, and our warm secluded 
nest is the most important single influence in our lives to age 
twenty-one or so. It seems to me that once we have raised our 
children up to where they can walk about a bit for themselves, 
then we should have not much else to do with them. Let them 
make a go of it on their own. Now, | loved Gavin and Cindy; 
they were the fruit of my loins and all that. But | didn’t love 
them to the extent that | was blind. To be truthful, they were pam- 
pered; they were lumps, in a sense—no better or worse than their 
parents. For them to make anything of themselves they had to 
get out and do it. Living in that plushy house in that plushy suburb 
wasn’t going to help. If they weren’t forced out on their own, 
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| truly believe they would have sat in front of that television until 
their legs shriveled. Slack-lipped, their jaws almost unhinged from 
protracted ease, they looked as if they had been started off on 
a pareogoric diet then shifted to straight opium at age five. Immo- 
bile as three-toed sloths, they merely pulsed. If they had been 
someone else’s children, | wouldn’t have walked across the street 
to see them. 

“| won‘t have you picking on the children,” Katherine said 
as | returned. “What are you so itchy about anyway?” 

“Am | so itchy?” | said as nastily as | could. 

“God, you‘re getting impossible to live with. What's the matter 
with you lately? For about the last six months you’ve been acting 
like you’re going through menopause.” 

| didn’t meet her. | retreated, mumbling, “I know, honey, 
I’m sorry. Bad mood, | guess. I'll make it up to the kids later.” 
| hinted too that things hadn’t been going well at the office, which 
soothed her. She had a solid respect for the office, and enjoyed 
my being in “the business world,” as she referred to it when talk- 
ing about the extraordinary stresses upon its “executives.” 

She was apologetic and comforting. She brought me the 
evening paper and sat on the arm of my chair while | read the 
front page. She massaged the tension from the back of my neck 
and fixed a nice pitcher of martinis before dinner. But that night 
at the Pittingers | didn’t come back swiftly enough from a day- 
dream and passed my partner’s two bid, which brought surprised 
looks from Carl and Martha and a white-lipped grimace from 
Katherine. And later | trumped my partner’s King of hearts and 
Katherine said, “We might as well be watching Fourth of July 
fireworks as playing bridge.” On the way home she was dead 
silent. And she was silent Sunday, and speculative. 

Sunday it rained steadily. | read the paper scrupulously for 
two hours to keep my jittery self from leaping in the car and driving 
off to the city. | looked at the list of St Claires in the phonebook 
but had no idea which address was Jacinth’s. | was a bit shocked 
to realize that she probably lived with her parents. She really 
is quite young, | thought. Was her father Charles R.? Harold A. C.? 
Jean LeClerc? Ajax? They were all listed and they all seemed 
unreal. I used the phonebook furtively, for | felt guilt. 

| wrote in the notebook that Sunday, “I am tempted to set 
it down that | do not love my wife, that | never have, that she 
hasn’t given me a moment's joy. In that way | could justify being 
upset by Jacinth. Being upset? What is it | actually feel for the 
girl? It isn’t love, if | know what that word means, nor is it 
fleshly lust—there isn’t enough of her to provide even a stunted satyr 
with a half bite. Perhaps subconsciously | have always desired 
such a bright sprite for a daughter, or perhaps she is the sister 
| never had. Or perhaps the moment of meeting her was itself 
the important thing—one of those brief revelations that come to 
people so seldom and that linger to haunt. But she is more than 
a ghost, yet not quite clearly placed. All of my thoughts come 
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up to her and stop, as if there were nothing beyond. This rather 
frightens me.” 

Confusion rampant. It wasn’t true that | didn’t love Katherine. 
1 had been entirely happy with her .Our life had been like a 
continual warm bath together, lying there just touching in a tub 
as large as wherever we were, soaking until we blended and 
became part of each other. And that smokescreen | put down 
there about wanting a sister shouldn’t have confused me no matter 
how “upset” | was. But | was right; it wasn’t lust. | had never been 
a lustful man. Katherine could testify to that. At any rate, as 
you can tell by that paragraph, my mind was feeding on itself 
like a maggot in meat. | read the rest of Sunday—to give it 
something else to batten upon. 

| saw her again the next Thursday. She was sitting in the park 
facing the children’s wading pool, which was drained now for 
winter. | recognized her right way, although she was quite far 
off and her back was to me. Her hair was longer than | remembered, 
caught behind that day in a gold clasp from which the sunlight 
glanced as from the rim of a waterfall. It was true autumn, all 
brown and gold, and she was reading in the sun. | went straight 
to her. 

But she wasn’t happy to see me. 

Oh Mr. Randall,” she said solemnly. Her eyes reflected the 
blue autumn sky and were just as empty of commitment. It took 
quite awhile for her to make up her mind even part way about 
me, while | stood uncertainly beside the bench. As | waited, | 
became conscious of how things had changed. Where before | 
had been arrogant and cold, now | was standing like some over- 
grown puppy begging her to take notice. My former attitude seemed 
unreal as a dream, but preferable to this unpleasant concrete fact. 

She decided tentatively, sliding over on the bench to give me 
rcom. 

Have you had lunch?” I said. 

“| have it,” she said, holding up a paper sack. 

“Good. Come with me while | get a sandwich, and we'll 
eat together.” 

“All right,” she said dubiously. 

We went to the red and white stand and | ordered a ham- 
burger. The man who runs the place put it on the grill and said, 
“What to drink?” | ordered milk and he said, “Something for the 
lady?” | looked at Jacinth. “Milk for her, too,” | said. Then for 
some reason, the three of us laughed—as though there in the 
autumn noon we had a nice thing in common. 

He wrapped the hamburger and we went back to the bench. 

“What have you been doing since | saw you last?” | asked. 

“Nothing—everything. Reading. | read a lot. Going to work. | 
don’t like my job.” 

“You're very good at it.” 

Typing, yes. Anyone can do that. It’s a job. It’s money.” 

“| suppose it isn’t much fun.” 
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“No, but the money is—or will be.” 
What are you going to do with it?” 

“Get away from here, for one thing. | think I’d like to go 
to California. I’ve never been anywhere. | want to see some of 
the country—maybe go to college out on the coast. | feel like 
I'm wasting time here.” 

“You want to leave on your own, just like that? What would 
your parents say?” 

“Nothing. They’re divorced. My father is in Minneapolis— 
or was the last time | heard—and Mother lives in Tampa. She’s 
married again. | live with Aunt Grace. That's one reason | 
want to go to California.” 

“Well, don’t you have friends here?” 

“No. | know quite a few people, but no friends. It seems 
like I’m always on the outside of people, looking at them through 
a tiny window; | never get to know them well, and they don’t 
know me. | spend most of my time by myself.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” | said. 

“Is it? Aren’t most people by themselves all the time any- 
way, even when they have friends around?” 

“| suppose they are,” | said. | had to revise my first impres- 
sion. The girl wasn’t shy, or at least today she wasn’t. Here | 
had been thinking she was a sort of ethereal creature, a kind of 
thing of the spirit who sat in the park reading Sappho and being 
very aloof towards the facts of the world. 

We ate our lunch, sucking the milk from cartons through 
straws. She laughed once (at me, | wondered?), and | noticed 
that her teeth were very straight and white. | noticed other things: 
how she kept the short coat drawn tightly about her, its collar 
up beneath her hair and closed at the throat, and how she 
seemed to favor loose skirts that didn’t outline the her beneath 
them—as if she was too thin and knew it and didn’t care to call 
attention to herself. Her face was a soft inverted triangle, sloping 
down from a wide forehead over meagre cheekbones to a sensitive 
chin. Laughing, she tilted her head sideways so that her hair 
swung, and looked at me quizzically. 

“It's a lovely park,” | said. 

It is,” she said, “but it’s not as nice as where | usually go— 
or did before | started working. | still go on Saturdays. Crescent 
Park—do you know where that is? | take the bus out. | pack a 
lunch and spend the day by the river. It’s nice there now; the 
oaks are red and the maples all yellow—and hardly anyone comes 
there.” 

“It sounds nice.” 

Crescent Park—not half a mile from where | live and right 
against Carl Pittinger’s back fence. Last Saturday, as | was argu- 
ing with Katherine, Jacinth was probably close enough to walk 
over and say hello. 
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Why do you come here?” she said curiously. “I mean, is it 
because of me? | saw you here almost every day this week.” 

“Well, | like to get out when the weather is nice. But, yes, 
partly because of you.” 

“You're married, aren’t you? Two, three, four children? Aren’t 
you happy?” 

1 almost said, “Certainly I’m happy,” or “That’s none of your 
business’—either of which would have given the wrong impres- 
sion. So | simply said, “It isn’t anything like that.” 

“No, | suppose not, but you never can tell. It seems like 
most married men kind of have an eye out for something. They’re 
worse than the single ones really.” 

“No, it isn’t that.” 

“Then why? The reason | asked if you were happy is the 
way you act in the office. The girls hate to take your letters, 
you know?” 

“Do you always talk to people like this? You know, if you 
said things like that to the wrong person, you could get fired.” 

“Yes, but you aren’t the wrong person. You came looking 
for me, remember? Why did you?” 

“Because | thought you were shy and nice and | would like 
to talk to you, which | do, incidentally. No, | don’t know why 
for sure.” 

“People never know quite why they do things, do they? But 
anyway, you aren’t like | thought you were.” 

“Vm like a husband and a father and an Assistant Manager 
of Shipping—who likes talking to Jacinth St. Claire.” 

“God, how dull,” she said. Then she went on. “People—some- 
‘times | hate people so much | can’t stand it. Or maybe it’s 
myself | hate, since I’m no different than all the others. | go on 
doing all the things I’ve always done—and you’re an Assistant 
Manager. Don’t you ever hate it?” 

“| suppose everyone does, more or less. But it’s not that 
bad, is it? You’re young—how old, twenty?—and no one keeps 
you here or anywhere else. You choose to read books and go 
to Crescent Park, when actually you could do anything you want.” 

“Like go to a movie or hitch-hike to Brazil. | can go to 
Crescent Park and talk to trees and ghosts. Fun, eh?” She 
stopped, then said gloomily, “You don’t have to listen to me. | 
talk too much. Just shut me up when | don’t make sense.” 

“I like you to talk, | like hearing you,” | said. 

“Yes, and that’s very strange, because | don’t usually run 
off like this. For some reason it’s nice talking to you. Maybe it 
was your coming here looking for me. It made me feel big.” 

“And don’t forget the gift. | bought you a carton of milk.” 

“Yes. | didn’t thank you. Say, do you know what time it 
is? 

I stood quickly. The hour had slipped by. 

“I'll see you another time?” | said. 

Her eyes ‘drifted to the wading pool, then back. Her ex- 
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pression was suddenly solemn. Looking at me not happily she 
said, “I can’t say. Probably you will.” 


And this time | knew she was watching as | walked away. 

| felt somehow committed and | wasn‘t sure | wanted to be. 
| had lost something by talking to Jacinth—the innocence of dis- 
tance perhaps, and perhaps more. She was suddenly very real, 
and had to be dealt with. But how real was I, | wondered. | 
felt like a houseguest who, nosing into closets where he has 
no business, discovers a corpse propped in the corner behind the 
winter coats. Responsibilty of a kind had been thrust upon me. 

On October 6, a Saturday, | sneaked over to Crescent Park 
on the pretext of having to buy some nails at the shopping center. 
| had ordered some books sent out from town—merely things that 
struck my eye, for | was not well informed about books— 
and when the package arrived that morning Katherine brought 
it out to the backyard where | was putting in tulip bulbs for next 
year. She watched me a bit strangely as | wiped my hands and 
opened it. Ill admit the selection merited strange looks. The 
Lives of the Saints (which | bought for the picture on the cover: 
some people throwing stones at a thin old man); Crime and Pun- 
ishment (a fascinating title); a French dictionary; and The Selected 
Poems of Emily Dickinson, which the clerk recommended when | 
asked for some good poetry. Katherine didn’t speak as | drew 
the books out of the brown wrapper, but only eyed each one as 
it appeared as if | were a top-hatted, fork-tailed magician that 
she didn’t understand or exactly trust. She looked narrowly at 
each book then at me, until finally | said sarcastically, “I’ve 
been thinking of taking some correspondence courses with the 
university.” This put her down as | knew it would, for besides having 
Gavin Junior and Cindy this was the coup of her life, the salva- 
tion of Gavin Senior from his Slough of Despond. Her eyes 
softened at once, motherly, and she said, “Oh, Gavin,” and went 
inside, leaving me to my scholarly self. 

So, with these books under my arm | went over to Crescent 
Park to read where Jacinth read. The yellow-on-brown sign be- 
side the highway now took on the talismanic significance of my 
truancy: Crescent Park Recreation Area. To re-create myself— 
that was it exactly. As | drove past the picnic tables along an old 
two-rutted road that led to the river, | caught a glimpse of the 
of the Pittinger’s house through the trees. | didn’t see Carl or 
Martha, but | hurried nevertheless to be out of sight. 

! got out carrying the books and walked along the river 
and looked for the spot Jacinth might have chosen. | found it 
on a bluff that overlooked the slow current, and thas was crowned 
by a rough-barked granddaddy of an oak whose leaves were as 
deep red as blood. Sitting beneath the tree | thumbed through 
the books. The Lives of the Saints was a bust—a bad choice. It 
wasn’t that their lives were so dull, but that they did such improb- 
able things. Crime and Punishment started interestingly enough, 
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and | decided | would read it through later on, even though it 
was bigger than it had looked on the shelf. Emily Dickinson was 
all right, | supposed, but | had never cared much for poetry. 
| felt a little silly sitting under a tree reading poems. But the French 
dictionary | liked—reading about words is always good. 

Sur les quatre heures | got up and started back to the car. 
Near where | had parked | found a knotted condom lying obscenely 
fat beside the tiretracks. Without thinking | kicked some leaves 
over it before my mind caught up and asked why. First | came 
up with the seeming-logical explanation that it would be bad for 
children to pick up such a thing. That was much too easy. | 
countered with: “Men are nasty animals who cunningly hide their 
tracks. You are a man, ergo... .” And that was a little too 
easy, though perhaps true. Then | thought, “You idiot. You simply 
don’t want Jacinth to come across that evidence . And why not?” 
In the journal | wrote, “This opened up such dark and tormenting 
rvenues that | was afraid to think further.” If | had been really 
truthful | would have admitted that indeed | had thought further 
already, that | had thought of Jacinth as a mistress and rejected 
the idea. | simply had no desire for her physically. As for the 
“evidence,” in covering it with leaves | was no worse than the 
man who had knotted it. What an egotist he must have been 
fearing that if he had left the thing untied he might impregnate 
the whole universe. 

But the bad part about it was that | was seen. That night 
we had the Pittingers and the Sheldons over for an evening. 
Martha Pittinger threw her sharp voice across the room to ask 
if she hadn’‘t seen me driving around that afternoon in Crescent 
Park. There was a pause in the talk, then Frank Sheldon said, 
“Well, what do you know? Gavvie is a nature lover. We'll have 
to get you a butterfly net, old boy.” Everyone laughed except 
Katherine, who looked at me rather flatly. “Why, he left here 
about two o’clock with the backyard half raked. He said he was 
going to the hardware store.” 

“Hey, that’s good,” Sheldon said. “I wish | had thought of 
that. But | wouldn’t have gone driving around any woods.” 

Frank would have gone where he goes every time he can get 
out,” Florence Sheldon said, “—to one of the local gin mills.” 

There was nothing wrong with my going to Crescent Park, 
of course. But it was indicative. The pattern of my behavior had 
changed slightly, which Katherine noticed as any wife would. If 
a man suddenly takes to spending hours in the woods, what else 
might he take to doing? Later, when we were alone for a few 
minutes in the kitchen, she asked, “What's the matter, Gavin? 
Is something wrong? Te!l me, honey, and I'll help if | can.” As 
she talked she rubbed my shoulder with her hand in a kind of 
circular motion, as if | were a star athlete that she, my trainer, 
had to keep limber at all costs. | shrugged her off and said 
irritably, “Nothing’s wrong,” which she of course took to mean that 
something definitely was. But she let it go at that. 
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Carl Pittinger, too, was looking speculatively at me _ that 
evening, although he didn’t express himself on the subject. He 
was a lawyer who also had a hand in real-estate and various 
other concerns that made money—he was the most solid citizen of 
Crescent Addition. About fifty-five, he had a long, composed face 
and a full head of silver hair. He looked like a governor, or our 
ambassador to the Hague, and in fact he was acquainted with 
several of the big-wigs in state politics. His two sons were in 
college studying business and belonging, of course, to one of the 
better fraternities. He inspired confidence, did Carl Pittinger, especi- 
ally in Katherine who later had occasion to use his talents as a 
lawyer. It was he who gave me much beautiful advice when my 
situation became particularly tense—advice that he was not aware 
was impossible to follow. 


But that night | was uneasy, thinking that surely everyone 
was onto my game (whatever it was)—so | drank too much and 
woke up the next morning with an exploded head. 


Thereafter, things began to move rapidly. The next week 
went by like an eighty mile an hour bobsled run where everything 
is rushing past, smeared and blurred into a swift, idiotic stream. 
Occasionally on the curves | rose perilously near the top of the 
embankment and saw myself on the verge of flying over. My work 
suffered, I’m sure, for | was doing it with my hands only, not mind. 
| saw Jacinth at noon each day and for one long evening which 
| didn’t have to force myself to steal from Katherine and the 
children. 

She was in the park Monday noon at the wading pool, and 
although she didn’t say it, it seemed she was waiting for me. | 
could be wrong about that, because when we went to the red 
and white stand, it seemed that the sandwich man was waiting 
too. | was in high spirits. As we ate | told her | had gone to 
Crescent Park looking for a place she might have liked. 

“Oh?” she said. “Where did you go? | almost came out 
myself, but some other things happened and | couldn't. As it 
turned out | should have.” 

| told her about the bluff where the oak stood. 

“Yes, | used to go there, but it’s too near the picnic tables 
—too many people come wandering in. Now | go farther upstream, 
to the second bend. There’s a cliff there, too, and | can look down 
on everything.” She gave me one of those brief, feather glances 
that considered, rejected, reconsidered and finally alighted on 
my face. “If you don’t mind tell me, how old are you?” she said. 

Such innocence to ask that question. Did | mind? Good Lord! 
She had a ‘way of reminding me that this was a silly game— 
like the license-plate games | used to play as a child to shorten 
tedious car trips—and that | was ridiculous playing it. 

“I'm thirty-five,” | said. 
would have guessed younger—you don’t look thirty-five. 
And you act . . . well, not much older than twenty-five. You‘re 
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kind of . . . . You don’t find many bosses going to the park 
to meet a girl nineteen, you know. At least not in the daytime.” 
“So you're nineteen. Now, there’s a nice age. Sometimes 


lately | don’t feel over nineteen myself—I think it’s my second 
childhood.” 


“Well, don’t change. | can’t stand the way most people get. 
Respectable and stupid. The women talk about washing machines 
and deep freezes, and the men play golf. Do you play golf?” 

“No.” 

“My father does. He and my mother hated each other. | 
used to think | was different—l thought | was the only girl like 
that. But later | found that a lot of married people are like my 
parents. You know, | don’t think | could ever make myself get 
married.” 

“You say that now, but it hasn‘t happened to you yet. When 
it happens you'll change. And having children—that need will 
catch you someday and you'll be married before you know it.” 

“You mean being in love? But | have been already. And the 
boy I’ve been going out with asked me to marry him and | said 
no.” 

“That was wise. It isn’t good to get married too young.” | 
spoke as calmly and portentously as any elder of the tribe, but 
as | did | cursed myself for a fool. All this time | had been 
thinking of her as lonely and unloved, a lost waif who would 
find my helping hand a godsend—yes, | had been just that senti- 
mental, that sticky. Then suddenly | found she wasn’t lost at all. 
She was really quite normal. She had a lover and had been 
proposed to, which made me feel every day of thirty-five. “What's 
his name?” | said, with a hint of my old belligerence. 

“Jim. And you’re wrong about my being too young. If | 
wanted to get married, he would be one—l’m old enough to 
know that. He’s like me; we understand each other. He doesn’t 
want to settle down the way everyone does. He'll never get respect- 
iable. The hardest thing in the world would be to tie him to 
some nine-to-five job that he didn’t like. As soon as he gets fed 
up, he leaves. | couldn’t live with any other kind of man.” 

“Jim, you say?” 

“Yes. He's older than | am. Twenty-four. He would take me 
to California in a minute if I’d go. But I’m afraid to. | would 
owe him too much, do you see?” 

Is that why you said no?” 


“| suppose so. That’s what we did Saturday, why | couldn’‘t 
come to the park. | should have come anyway—all we did was 
fight when | wouldn’t marry him. | guess the reason | said it is 
| want to be free. | feel trapped even thinking about marriage. 
Children, a nice home—all those things sound nice for other girls, 


but for me the price is too high. | like Jim, though. But | just 
don’t want to get caught.” 
“Do you love him?” 
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“Sometimes.” 

It was late; | had to hurry. As usual | left with the feeling 
that nothing was complete. She had given me bits and fragments, 
but never the whole truth. By rights | should have been done with 
her; her telling me about her lover should have cured me. | should 
have realized my error and got quickly back to my accustomed 
grove of existence. But | couldn’t quite do it, for one of the last 
fragments she gave me was the name Jim. It linked Jacinth and | 
mysteriously; it kept me hanging on when days ago | should have 
been toasting my heels at my own hearth. By brother—also wild 
ond highly unrespectable—had been named Jamie. 

Tuesday | asked her more about Jim. He was tall (as had 
been Jamie) and very moody. Occasionally, when he got so he 
couldn’t stand staying where he was, he would leave town for 
as long as a week, haunting the streets of Chicago or walking 
miles along the deserted beaches of Lake Michigan. If he didn’t 
have money enough for Chicago, he would drive his car reck- 
lessly, tempting fate, or would head down into the Negro district 
of town, get drunk and start a fight—furiously begging to be hurt, 
it seemed. Nothing could have been more like Jamie. It was 
somehow right that, sitting there talking to me, she should want 
that type of man—and not accept him because she wanted some- 
thing else more. | kept asking her what that something else was. 

She said, “Well, so many people never see anything but 
what's right there and can be got hold of—things they can show 
their friends or pull out of their pockets in a crowd and say, 
‘See, this is mine.’ | want the other things, the things you can’t take 
by the handle.” 

‘But isn’t love one of those? Sure it is, yet you say you don't 
want to get married.” 

“No, there are rules for love.” She paused, looking away. 
“And | guess | could accept the rules. But where does love lead 
you? To a husband and a house and a couple of kids—it makes 
you a certain thing, do you see? You’re a housewife with two 
children. You’re changed forever. You keep your feet on the 
ground and never step anywhere you don’t plan to step. It’s that 
| can’t accept. | want to keep my wings. 

“You'll change, | predict.” 

“Probably. But right now there are two sides of me. One 
of them lets me make promises and would be perfectly happy to 
marry Jim. But the other side, my demon, can’t be held down 
by anything. It wants to fly anywhere at any time, keep no 
vows, sleep days and roam around nights. Do you understand?” 

| thought | did. “Is Jim like that too?” | asked. 

“He’s more like that than | am. Sometimes | think he has 
only one side—the night flier. He wouldn't be true to me, you 
know. He would be unfaithful twenty minutes after we were 
married if his demon took the notion. That’s another reason | 
can’t marry him—we’re too much alike. | would be tied down look- 
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ing after him, for nothing but the trouble he would give me the 
next day.” 

“Yes,” | said. This | knew well. Jamie again. 

On Wednesday | was sure the sandwich man was waiting for 
us. He smiled when we came up. “Hamburger and milk for the 
gentleman and milk for the lady,” he said. 

Soberly | said, “This is Miss St Clarie. | am Mister Randall.” 

“Good,” he said. “I’m Mister Bernini, Al to my friends.” 

“Have something with us?” | offered. 

“Thank you, | will.” 

He reached beneath the counter and got a bottle of rose 
wine and poured himself a glass. 

“Is that for the customers or just for management?” | asked. 

“Only the management,” he said. “I! don’t have a license for 
anything stronger than coffee. But I'll drink with you anyway.” 

We made a toast to the fine fall weather then Jacinth and 
| went back to the bench. We sat and talked. We talked about 
everything that week, except, curiously enough, Katherine and the 
children. After asking about them that once she seemed to have 
lost interest. | began to feel as if all my existence were made 
up of noons, sealed into a closed system that functioned without 
regard to the parallel systems that moved around it. That day | 
asked her to meet me downtown in the evening. She hesitated 
just an instant and | said, “Of course, | don’t want to intrude 
in your life. | haven’t the right.” 

“It isn’t that,” she said. “There’s something else | was sup- 
posed to do tonight. But that’s all right. I'll come if | can get 
out of it.” 

“The Arcade at eight?” 

“Yes, I'll try. | might be a little late.” 

So Wednesday night we walked and looked in shopwindows, 
at theatre marquees, at the crowds of other night-time walkers like 
ourselves. We went past the sandwich stand but Al Bernini wasn’t 
there, so we went on to a small restaurant and had coffee. Later, 
we stood in front of Cortemacher’s and admired a jade figure of 
a Chinese dancing girl, a six-inch statuette that looked very expen- 
sive against a black velvet ground cloth. 

“That's very beautiful,” | said. 

“Yes, but look over here.” She pointed to one of the win- 
dow decorations, a feathery, fern-like ball of dried sea foiliage. 
“It's the hair of some lost mermaid,” she said. 

“Now, which side of you said that?” | asked, remembering 
what she had said about a cobweb’s being an angel’s veil. 

“Not my night-side,” she said. ‘The part of me that said 
that is the nice little girl part—you know, the sweet little thing 
who makes pretty faces and is so, so sensitive? My demon wouldn’t 
say anything like that. My demon doesn’t go places where that 
kind of thing is said.” 

When it was eleven she said she had to be going. It would 
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have been wrong, somehow, for me to take her home in the 
car.” 

“If you don’t mind, I'll ride the bus with you,” | said. 

“1 don’t mind. | like to talk to you.” 

But on the bus we didn’t talk. She turned her head and 
gazed at the lights moving by outside. | could see only a quarter 
of her face and the swell of the tendon that rose from beneath 
her collar and joined softly under her ear. 

Finally she said, “You don‘t know me very well. 1! don’t 
want you to think that... “ and stopped. 

“To think what?” 

“Well, there’s a bad side to me, like | said. | just want you 
to remember that, that’s all.” 

“| haven’‘t seen it.” 

It would drive you away.” 

“No,” | said. 

When we came to her corner she pulled the buzzer and said, 
“You don’t have to get off. This bus goes back the same way. 
You'll be downtown in half an hour.” 

“I'll come with you.” 

“You can’t. Do you see that woman on the left, three seats 
from the front? That’s Mrs. Higgins. She lives across the street 


from me. She’s a good friend of my aunt. | don’t want you to 
get in trouble.” 

“We can avoid her.” 

“No. No one avoids Mrs. Higgins. You stay here. It’s getting 
late, anyway.” 

| stood to let her into the aisle. She smiled and slipped past 
me and was gone. As the bus began to move | caught sight of 
her again, a tiny figure in a coat wrapped too tightly around. 
She lifted a hand behind Mrs. Higgins’ shoulder and gave me a 
little wave. 


The ride back downtown and then home in the car was a bad 


experience. | was not myself. It had suddenly dawned upon me 
that | wasn’t playing a game after all, although what | was doing 
was absurd. | was going to have to make a decision which, like 


Mrs. Higgins, couldn’t be avoided much longer. Katherine was 
awake when | got home and asked how things went. | told her not 
badly. She said, yes, she called the office about ten o'clock but 
| didn’t answer. | told her | had stepped out for coffee once dur- 
ing the evening, probably about ten. She said, “Um-hm, yes, 
sure. Gavin, | think it’s about time we had a little talk.” 

Not tonight, Katherine, I’m tired.” 

“V'll just bet you are,” she said. “So where have you been 
to get so tired?” 

“Downtown, honey.” 

“Yes, downtown, but not at the office, right? Just where 
have you been, Gavin? I’m curious.” 

“Don’t worry about it.” 
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“| didn’t say worried. | said curious.” 

“Just don't say anything, will you? I’m tired.” 

“All right, Gavin, but later.” 

As | went to turn off the light she was watching me as a 
cat watches a crippled bird on the lawn. 

By October 15 Jacinth was working full time at Conover, 
which of course did me no good at all since | never saw her at 
the office. Occasionally we met at noon, but seemed to get 
nowhere. She was silent, preoccupied and impatient with me. Out 
of politeness she would try to hold up her end of a conversation 
when | began one, but she would soon lose interest and drop into 
a mood. That Monday, four weeks after the Monday | first met 
her, she was upset at having lost her good-luck charm sometime 
during the weekend. | tried to find out what kind of charm it 
was so that | could get her another, but she would say, “A charm, 
you know? Just a little thing to wear around your neck—a thing, 
you know?” I wondered how she lost it. The “demon” she had 
mentioned—| began to wonder exactly what was involved when 
it possessed her. | imagined all kinds of things—an orgy in which 
she had her clothes ripped off, even her good-luck charm, by Jim’s 
grasping violent hands; or something still not innocent such as 
wrestling in Crescent Park; or perhaps a motel party, she and Jim 
both willing. It didn’t help when she added, “I was drunk—it was 
my own fault—and | got sick.” 

| felt a twinge of jealousy but was helpless to do anything 
about it. She was so taken up by her troubles with Jim that 
there was no place in her thoughts for me. Later, when she did 
feel something for me, | was almost out of my head with thinking 
what she was doing those hours | didn’t see her. The journal says 
here: “Jealousy does not bite when one is unloved, but bites 
fiercely when one is loved a little.” In order to improve my posi- 
tion (or make it worse, depending on how you look at it) | rushed 
out that afternoon and bought her another good-luck charm. At 
Cortemacher’s, the shop with the jade statue in the window, | 
found a small gold spider-monkey on a chain, a gift that seemed 
exactly right for her. It cost twenty-five dollars, which was nothing 
compared to the pleasure | had in getting it. While in the store 
| had a wild impulse to steal the jade statue (smuggle it out under 
my coat in a deft, daring maneuver), slip along the corridor into 
stenographic and place it on her desk, saying off-handedly, “You 
wanted luck. There should be enough in this, don’t you think?” 

| said | felt a twinge of jealousy, but perhaps envy is the better 
word—envy of Jim who was so much like my brother Jamie. | 
found myself thinking often of the time when | was young and 
at home. Home was forty acres that my father had bought with 
the nebulous idea of truck farming and becoming rich. He used 
to take Jamie and me on a tour of the property, smoking his pipe 
and letting his eyes range out over the burr-infested ground, and 
say things like, “Provide the citizens with produce, and wealth is 
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yours.” He was full of homely sayings and looked very wise as 
he released clouds of pipesmoke that rose on the still air. So 
powerfully did he influence me that | still can’t dissociate pipe- 
smoke from pondering wisely. The land was unfortunately barren 
except to burdock and thistle, and his dreams never came true. 
1 don’t think | ever truly believed in him, yet he lurked like a spirit 
behind everything | did until he died, by which time | realized 
why he had such power over me. He and |! were alike; | saw 
enough of him in myself to realize he had spent his life for nothing. 

But Jamie saw through him much earlier, being naturally much 
more aware of the hard facts of life and impatient with putterers. 
By the time Jamie was sixteen the forty-acre plot meant less to 
him than the bed he used (if he came home at all) to rest up 
for raising more hell the next night. He scorned the old man 
and writhed and cursed when the philosopher’s arm dropped on 
his shoulder as a prelude to a bit of advice. Of anything that was 
recommended by his father, Jamie did the exact opposite. He 
bought an old car when he was eighteen and roared and ramped 
around the country as if it were in danger of being consumed 
before he got there; and the girls | used to see him with were wild 
things, strange, not to be understood by my father’s philosophy. 
Yet my father loved Jamie more than me. Whereas I, the first 
born, was named for my grandfather, Jamie was given father’s 
name. It was almost as if from the time we were born he could 
foresee that | would be slow and meditative like himself, while 
Jamie would have the kind of furious life that philosophers always 
envy. | turned out medium-short, like my father; and Jamie be- 
came a half a head taller but wasted from the way he burned 
himself up. 

When the war came | was already comfortable at Conover 
Insulation. But Jamie was never comfortable anywhere. He stopped 
by one night and announced he was joining the army in the morn- 
ing. The three of us drank half a bottle of whiskey, and when 
Katherine went to bed, he and | took a ride in the old car. We 
shot along the back roads that night, all night long, passing the 
bottle back and forth until it was dry; and that was as close as 
we ever came to understanding each other—not very close at 
that, for | was afraid. Jamie was a good driver, but fast; and | 
was so worried about my miserable safety that | didn’t get half 
of what he meant. “Katherine and the children,” | kept thinking, 
as the right fender clipped the sumac at seventy—when actually 
! was quaking for my own goose-pimpled hide. 

He was articulate only in action. Taking a curve precari- 
ously, the nose of the car deep onto the wrong side of the 
road, banking, within a feather edge of flying off against the 
trees, he moaned, “Christ, Gavvie, oh, Christ.” The tires shrilled 
on the blacktop; tree-shapes streamed ghostly by. | lost feeling 
in my hand from gripping the edge of the seat. And | didn’t 
understand. 
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He went into the army and didn’t get killed as we thought 
he would. He was the type, you know, that poets love to write 
about. He was too alive—one of those spirits driven to live in 
total ecstasy. He was torn between. He drove his car so vio- 
lently because it was the thrill most close to the ultimate. We 
could almost see him stretched out in the cool grass somewhere 
in France, a bullet having ended his torment forever. 

But that kind of poetic balance doesn’t exist in the world. 
He fought through Europe then in the Pacific theatre (the irony 
of words) and came home unscathed, on the outside at least. 
He still drove fast, but less so, and he settled in to drink morbidly, 
coming home to the “farm” every so often to rest. Mother died 
of cancer about that time and Jamie stayed drunk for the week 
that included the funeral. He was disoriented, we said, and we 
hoped he would soon find his center. Then one night about a 
month later, he did. Cold sober, he drove his car flat into a 
bridge railing. It was on a straightaway; nothing was found 
wrong with the car; there were no skid marks—in a cold fury 
he had deliberately smacked the bridge at eighty-five. And that 
time he didn’t stop by my place to say goodbye. 

Have | said something about guilt? And that | envied 
Jacinth’s knowledge of the shadowy Jim? Well, let me tell you 
it became worse when | found she loved me a little. | was 
jealous of a man | had never seen and of the brother who was 
her counterpart but who was dead. And this leaden cake was 
lightly frosted by the way | had been treating Katherine and 
the children. 

Or perhaps my guilt about my brother was the cause of my 
cruelty to Katherine, which in turn bred guilt again. Or was 
there some original crepitating monster of a cause stirring in my 
depths that commanded each of my present actions? At any 
rate, | was irretrievably into it; there was nothing | could do 
to withdraw—even if | had wished, which | didn’t. 

According to the journal, Thursday, October 18, was a bad 
day. Indeed it was. That morning, Morton Conover, Head of 
Shipping and number one son of President Willis Conover, came 
into my office slapping a bundle of papers against the flat of his 
hand and saying, “Randall, what the hell is this?” 

“This’ was a letter from Brewster Builders, Incorporated, of 
San Francisco, one of our better customers, complaining that three 
carloads of sheet insulation ordered September Ist had not yet 
arrived. They had come to expect better service than that from 
us, they stated, and hoped they could continue to do so in the 
future. 

“That has been sent,” | told fat Conover. | was so sure of 
myself that | let a touch of smugness into my voice. | remembered 
signing the shipping order within the last two weeks, and later 
seeing the yellow slip indicating the merchandise had departed 
as requested. | found the papers in the file and handed them to him. 
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“H’mm, yes, you're right,” he grumbled. 
Then his fat neck swelled ominously and his veined eyes bulged. 
“No. Oh, no!’ By the way he was acting, | thought he had 
seen his Maker or was suffering hugely from gas. 

“Randall, you ass. Brewsters Builders is now, and has always 
been, in San Francisco, not Scranton, Pennsylvania. Good Christ, 
get that stuff back.” 

He flung the papers at me and stormed out. | had signed 
the order Thursday, October 4 (I had seen Jacinth in the park 
that day and had written in the jounral: “All good things happen 
on Thursdays”), without noticing the clerk’s error. | should say 
errors. Instead of three carloads, | had authorized six, which 
fortunately fat Conover hadn‘t noticed or | might have been look- 
ing for employment. My organization was falling apart beneath 
me; | was undone. Even Ellen Averill, the doughty old warrior of 
shipping, seemed awfully careless and aloof these days. | would 
have to take myself in hand, | was thinking. 

But on the other hand, why? Perhaps if fired by Conover, 
| wouldn’t be looking for employment after all. | had begun to 
fell that my chamber-pot of years with Conover Insulation had 
nearly filled. | recorded in the journal: “Yea, my cup runneth over.” 

At noon | went to the park as usual. No, not as usual, for 
that day | was clutching in my pocket the little good-luck charm. 
But Jacinth wasn’t there. She didn’t come at all. At the sandwich 
stand Al Bernini inquired after her and | had to say | didn’t know 
where she was. 

“She’s a very nice girl, your Miss St. Claire,” he said. “A 
little too skinny, but very nice. Now, don’t be angry with me— 
| don’t mean it badly. I’m Italian, you see, and | like my women 
with a little more... ah... a little more solid. But Miss St 
Claire is very nice.” 

“Nes * 

“I like her hair. Her hair is beautiful.” 

He looked at me and laughed, a big white-toothed laugh 
that understood my gloom. He looked at the sky and said, “The 
year is almost over. Not many more of these good days left. Two 
more weeks and it'll be time for me to close up and go to Florida. 
| won’t see you and the young lady until spring. I'll think about 
you up here in the cold.” 

“I'll think about you, too,” | said, but | couldn’t force even 
a polite smile. 

At two o’clock | barged into the steno pool and left a note 
for Jacinth, telling her to meet me at three in the lobby for her 
coffee break. She was there at three and looked worried. 

“Mr. Millerbis doesn’t like us to leave the building,” she said. 

“Bill Millerbis is an ass,” | said and started her around in 
the revolving door. 

The nearest place was a crowded restaurant where the cups 
didn’t look clean and where we had to sit at the counter. 
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“| wanted to see you and give you this,” | said. 


She opened the package and said, “Oh.” She loved the 
little monkey. She held it up and turned it, touched the quizzical 
little face with a fingertip, pressed it into the warmth of her palm. 
Then her eyes deepened with a question. 

“What'll it be, folks?” the counterman asked between us. 

“Coffee,” | said. Jacinth ordered a coke. 

“But this is expensive, isn’t it?” she asked. “You can’t do this, 
can you?” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Oh, yes, but—” 

“Then wear it.” 

“But it cost too much. What about your wife?” 

“Twenty-one cents,” the waiter said. He spilled some of the 
coffee, which spread in a pool and ran onto my trousers. He 
didn’t apologize or even wipe up the puddle. | fumbled for some 
change. 

“| didn’t buy it for my wife. It’s for you. | want it to bring 
you good-luck.” 

“But... . I'll have to think.” 

“Don’t think, just wear it.” 

“About your wife, | mean.” 

“No, I'll think about that. Don’t you think about anything.” 

She didn’t hear the last of what | said. Some fool had dropped 
some coins into the jukebox and the noise drowned me out. “Damn 
it, let’s leave,” | said. 


We walked back in silence. In the lobby she thrust her fist 
holding the charm so firmly at me that | took her hand—the first 
time | had consciously touched her. Her hand struggled within 
mine and finally managed to unclench and drop the little monkey, 
as warm as if newly born, into my palm. 

“| have to think first,” she said and darted into the stairwell, 
her pale legs flying. 

It was my impulse to step into the stairwell after her and 
roar, “Come back here,” setting the hollow guts of the building 
ringing, a thunderous reverberation that would loosen rivets and 
bend girders. Instead | went a bit sweatily back to work. My 
journal says: “I am not sure how | got through the rest of the 
afternoon.” But that is a lie; | know only too well. | slugged it 
out with the minutes one by one until the pile of dead ones 
became a quarter, a half, then a full hour; then | did it all over 
again. Pieces of paper bearing the facts and figures of insula- 
tion went from my in-basket to my out-basket, scarcely pausing to 
register on my writhing brain. Insulation! My head felt packed with 
it. The yellow, pink, green invoices were absurd; | was absurd. 
And in my hot left hand (which freed the right to initial whatever 
it pleased), | incubated the moist gold monkey. 


But how | got through the evening is quite another matter. As 
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soon as | arrived home, feeling as if | had been beaten about 
the body with a chain, | realized | had made a good-sized error. 
The house shone brightly with the work Katherine had put into 
getting it ready. An arrangement of fall leaves and wood roses 
enriched the polished buffet. Cindy met me at the door in a 
pink dress as stiff as a summer Sunday, while Gavin Junior, recently 
slicked up and tutored, turned off the television as | crossed the 
room. They stopped in the center of the carpet and said, embar- 
rassed, “Welcome home, Daddy.” 

In the kitchen doorway Katherine appeared on cue and ex- 
tended me a martini. “Happy anniversary, darling,” she said. 
Her dress was new—one of those narrow, high-skirted things that 
make the fashion models look so brittle, and that look so odd 
on a full-fleshed woman like Katherine. She had had her hair 
done and was wearing new spike heels, and everything between 
those limits was polished and uneasy. We drank, appraising each 
other over the rims of our glasses. 

Their duty for the moment done, the children vanished— 
quite wisely, undoubtedly sensing the barometer’s fall. Katherine 
brought my slippers—a comic-strip parody of a woman keeping 
her man happy—and sat on the arm of my chair stiffly. Then she 
began massaging the base of my skull. She was very good at 
this. When | was tired, her hands on the back of my neck could 
cure me. Kneading the tendons firmly, forcing gentle fingers 
into the crevices of the vertebrae, palping softly the occipital 
ridges then working forward to the temples, smoothing as she went, 
she had the effect of removing the bung from my cast of will- 
power and letting the fluid drain away into the ground. She would 
almost have to carry me to the dinner table, so limp did her minis- 
trations leave me. But that night her fingers dug in like cant 
hooks, twanging the tendons as if they were stings of a bass fiddle. 
| said, “Hey,” then, “Hey, Katherine, what the hell.” She finally 
let go, then on the way to the kitchen she threw the newspaper 
at me. 

Dinnertime brought gifts. Beside my plate were two packages, 
one from Katherine and one from the children. They had bought 
me a manicure set in a pigskin case stamped in gold with my 
initials—very nice. Katherine gave me a book, her official recogni- 
tion of my new interest in scholarship, and watched my expression 
carefully as | undid the ribbon. A heavy tone it was, Margaret 
Mead’s Male and Female; an it showed more than Katherine’s 
interest in my scholarship. “Very nice,” | said. She opened her 
present from the children; a practical two pairs of nylons. 

Now, all this time | had in my left pants pocket the gold 
charm | had bought for Jacinth. Katherine was on edge, tense— 
she had gone to such desparate lengths that she was too polished, 
unlike herself, brittle. Well did | understand how she felt (the mix- 
ture of hate and longing), and my heart went out to her. | would 
have given anything if | had been able to walk around the table 
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and clasp the little necklace at her throat. | tried very hard, even 
pushing my chair back from the table and standing. But | could 
move no farther toward her than if shackled to a boulder. 
| simply could not budge. | ended by pretending | had risen 
to make a speech. 

And of course, that didn’t come off either. | cleared my throat, 
mired down, and finally squeezed out, “Ahum, yes, very nice.” 


Katherine broke completely. Sobbing, she rushed from the 
room, stumbled on the stairs and finally made it to the top. | heard 
the bedroom door slam and then no more. To save face in front 
of the children, | threw my napkin on the table violently and glared 
at them, then stamped toward the stairway, although | hadn’‘t 
the slightest idea of what | was going to accomplish there. 

But Katherine took care of that. 

| began, “Honey, | wish you hadn't done all this.” 

“| know you do,” she said bitterly. She wasn’t crying by this 
time, just very cold. “You forgot all about it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I'm sorry.” 

“No, you aren’t. You didn’t forget in a good way, like most 
husbands. You forgot because you’re gone completely. You're 
just not with us anymore, Gavin.” 

It still wasn’t too late for me. It would have taken some doing, 
but | could have smoothed it over even then. | could have claimed 
business worries or a headache; | could have made new vows 
and resolutions and opened the door to a long succession of 
unruffled years. But as the journal says, “Suddenly | felt my plaster 
mask cracking and part of it fell away; | felt suddenly very free.” 

“Well, Katherine, | wouldn’t say . . .,” | had begun. And | 
finished succinctly, “No, as a matter of fact, I’m not.” 

Her lips tightened. 

“I’m sorry, Katherine.” 

“It hasn’t been good, has it?” 

“| think the trouble is, It’s been too good.” 

“You're lying. It’s been rotten, stinking, filthy. We have a 
rotten marriage.” 

| walked to the dresser, picked up a comb that held strands 
of her hair, then put it down. 

“Gavin, | think it’s time we did something. | think it’s time 
you got the hell out of here and started supporting the children 
and me from a distance. I’m tired of cooking your meals and 
rubbing your neck. | want you gone and | want peace.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” | said. 

“I've waited fourteen years of minutes. I’ve been your nurse- 
maid for too long, and for damned poor wages. I’m sick of seeing 
your smiling, fat little comfortable face.” 

“You listen to me,” | said. 

| won‘t listen to you. Do you know something? Once not 
long ago | went as far as looking up a lawyer and finding out 
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about divorce. | told him about us and said | couldn’t stand another 
week of it. He listened and shook his head. He said, ‘But he 
hasn’t given you grounds. You have no grounds for divorce.’ Until 
just lately you didn’t even give me that!” 

“What lawyer?” 

“That's none of your business. But if you want to know, he 
doesn’t live far from here.” 

“Carl Pittinger. But damn it Katherine, he’s a friend. You 
don’t just go to a friend and tell him—” 

“I go to anyone | please,” she said coldly. “And | will from 
now on, any time | please.” 

“What do you mean ‘until lately?’ You think I’m unfaithful, 
is that it?” 

“Unfaithful? How stupid do you think | am? Do you think 
| don’t know about your girl friend? You, sneaking around and 
trying to hide your tracks; going to the office nights; keeping a 
silly notebook; reading poetry. My God, you couldn’t keep a 
secret if you tried. You even talk in your sleep.” 

| made a disgusted sound. 

“Get out of here,” she said. 

“You bitch,” | shouted. 

| remember seeing Gavin Junior and Cindy in the hall as | 
passed, their eyes big with fright. | was out of the driveway and 
heading toward the city before | remembered that one usually 
packs a bag before leaving his wife. 

Leaving his wife, yes. | had been chased out, routed by an 
enemy who displayed surprising strength. | had literally been 
swept off my own hearth. But oddly, | didn’t feel ridiculous. | 
looked upon it as a nice kind of justice, which came in the nick 
ef time for both Katherine and myself. | would have had to 
leave soon at any rate, and this way Katherine kept enough dignity 
to last her awhile. | salvaged some pride too—though | was driven 
out ignominiously. |! was secretly pleased that she had such a 
standard conception of infidelity, that she couldn't imagine any- 
thing other than goat-like flesh on flesh. | suppose that when 
the heat of my leaving had diminished, | took on a superior little 
smile. 

| went to stay at the Paulton for a few days until | could 
find a room that suited me. | bought a razor and a new white 
shirt, which did me very well until | went home Saturday to bring 
away my clothing and a few personal items. Katherine was grim- 
faced and implacable—not that | tried to placate her. | gave 
her my temporary address and she said, “You'll send money, 
won't you?” 

| said | would. 

And she said menacingly, “Lots of money.” 

| was glad in a way to see her tough. She was down to 
that bedrock of female hardness that has kept the race going. 
| had no reason to doubt that she and the children would survive. 
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My new existence was strange. Not having lived alone for 
fourteen years—fifteen, as of the previous Thursday—| was too 
conscious of the room’s being empty except for myself, and tempor- 
ary. Reality—that system of coordinates which places us definitely 
in relation to things—not only differs from one person to another, 
but is very unstable besides. What | thought of as being real had 
trembled slightly, almost become distorted, when | first saw that 
cobweb floating on sunlight. Then that Thursday when | left home, 
it shifted entirely; the axes did a quarter turn and | suddenly found 
myself adrift. Things changed; the world seemed off. 


My feeling for Jacinth lost its form. Once | was alone, we 
weren't related in quite the same way. | avoided the park and 
took all my meals at Brumbaugh’s, a cafeteria where people ate 
alone unhappily as other unlovely people passed the plate-glass 
windows and stared in. | walked a lot and left the car in a garage, 
and | soon began staying out of my empty room as much as possible. 
The old habits, after fifteen years, began falling into place around 
me like bricks in a wall; the long walks, the gazing into store windows, 
the fluttering wish that one of the blank faces | met would suddenly 
glow friendly. | found myself for on the outside of everything. | 
had as much trouble managing myself as | would fifty pounds of 
quivering jelly. | took to sleeping a lot as | had in college, and 
| wondered if it were also possible to flunk out of life. 

| saw a lawyer about divorce. He was polite, a professional 
smiler, a thin precise official of the type that tells you No in govern- 
ment offices or in dreams. He would have liked to help me but 
it was against the policy of his firm to take divorce cases. It wasn’t 
the moral aspect, he assured me, but the simple financial fact that 
such clients often became reconciled to their mates after he had 
made preparations for their severance; and consequently they didn’t 
like to pay a fee for goods they hadn‘t received. Even those who 
went through with it often found that support payments left them 
little for living in any kind of style. “No,” he said, “no, | can’t 
take you. And just between you and me, you look like the type 
to go back to the homecooking.” He smiled me a no offense. 
When | left his office | had difficulty believing | hadn‘t imagined the 
whole interview. 

Then too, the weather changed abruptly (Al Bernini had been 
right in his prediction). It turned chilly, and the clouds spewed cold 
rain at least part of every day. One of those grey days so depressed 
me that I tried a woman’s trick. | went to a clothing store with the 
idea of brightening myself up with something new. But as | might 
have expected, this didn’t work out quite normally, either. 

A super-solicitous clerk (as distinguished and impeccable as any am- 
bassador) helped me off with my ccat and smoothed across my 
shoulders the stylish tweed jacket | had selected. He led me into 
a triple mirror then retired discreetly. It took me some time to 
recognize—which | finally did with shock—that the ugly little man 
thus triply reflected was myself. To the left, | saw him from the 
rear, a wide-bottomed, unsuspecting fellow whose head bulged back- 
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wards most obscenely; while straight ahead the profile showed ad- 
vancing baldness, a flatulent paunch beneath the belt, and a jaw 
that was so long and crude as almost to eclipse the polyp-like lip 
hills. From the front: a luxurious nose, debauched eye-bags, yellowed 
teeth, a scalded pigskin neck. The fellow in the fancy new jacket 
was hunched over, ugly, a gnome. 

Did | really look like that, | wondered? Or was my perception 
distorted by my new circumstances? | didn’t remember being that 
ugly; in fact, from time to time | had seen qualities in my reflec- 
tion to be admired. | called to the salesman, “Is this right?” 

His eyebrows slipped upward a fraction. He said, “H’mm, 
let's see,” and began patting the coat a little better into place. 
“You have on a forty regular. | think a forty short would be 
more like it.” He expressed no distaste. His cool store-face didn’t 
blench as he touched me. 

So, obviously, he wasn’t seeing things as | did. | was on 
the outside again—this time of myself. And the figure | saw in 
triple (with others just like the three lurking deeper in the glass: 
a whole population of mutations) repulsed me. “Never mind,” | 
murmured to the clerk, “it’s not quite what | had in mind any- 
way.” And I fled. 

That same night | had a visit from Jacinth. A visitation, | 
should call it, for it was an abysmal dream. 

It seemed that | was at the bar in some fashionable cock- 
tail lounge. The room was richly paneled in a dark wood, and 
the mirrors behind the bar and the pure crystal glasses gleamed 
dully in the subdued light. The floor was heavily carpeted in 
brown, and at the center of the room was a circular stone 
fountain three feet high in which water trickled gently. Surmount- 
ing the fountain was a planter whose vines wound dark green 
around the stone and nearly as low as the water. Soft music 
came from hidden speakers. For some reason | left the bar and 
crossed toward the fountain, and as | did, a marvelously trans- 
formed Jacinth met me halfway. She was still very thin, but no 
longer the least bit plain. Her hair was dark red and left wildly 
loose, and she wore a green beret slanted to one ear. A green 
skirt, skin tight, enclosed her swaying hips, and a blouse of the 
same color outlined the small angle of her breasts. When she 
stopped beside me and glanced up sideways—a lewd invitation— 
| saw that she had deepend her eyes with green eye-shadow. 
Her mouth was lavish in scarlet lipstick, and twisted suggestively. 
Without a thought | embraced her and began dancing to the soft 
music, and a moment later | said, “Shall we leave?” Outside, the 
door had no sooner closed than we were kissing, her sinuous 
mouth openly working at mine; so | lifted her writhing form in 
my arres and carried her to the lot where | had parked my car. 

The parking lot was of the kind where you pay when you 
return, and strangely, it was empty except for my car—the attend- 
ant was not in sight. | reached down to open the door but 
found it bolted tightly shut and padlocked. The attendant, an 
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old man who lived in a nearby house, heard me rattling the door 
and came out to his porch, as did his dog, a vicious Doberman. 
The attendant hesitated on the porch, but the dog didn’t. He 
growled horribly and made a rush, diving savagely at my genitals. 
| was still carrying the girl, of course, but even so | managed 
to whirl on one foot in a clumsy pirouette and avoid the dog's 
charge. Then, simply enough, the attendant called the dog off, took 
my money, opened the door and allowed me to place the de- 
praved Jacinth on the car seat. At which point | suddenly awoke. 


And as soon as | was awake | forgot the dream completely. 
Once or twice that morning | stopped what | was doing, feeling 
vaguely puzzled, and stared into space for a minute, and during 
that afternoon | must have gone off for quite some time. When 
1 came back, Ellen Averill was standing at my desk watching me 
curiously; how long she had been there | had no idea. “Are you 
all right?’ she was saying. “Of course. What do you want?” | 
replied in my best brisk tone. But | wasn’t feeling brisk at all, 
just very tired and depressed. About four o’clock, when | was 
beginning to wonder if | could last until quitting time, the dream 
struck me in its entirety. | remember it vividly and in detail, the 
colors, Jacinth, the gleaming fangs of the Doberman; and | knew 
instantly what it meant. | too had a demon of a kind. 

That evening | had an attack of what was very like fever. 
1 was ridden by my demon, a hot purple devil with heels like 
grapnels and tusks that sought my heart. As soon as | stepped 
into my room after work, he mounted in earnest, and | humped 
and bucked and sidewound from wall to wall in a futile go at 
dislodging him. | tried to bring Jacinth up for scrutiny, but her 
real self kept slipping away behind the lascivious figure of the 
dream. | couldn't recall a single detail of her with accuracy. 
A crescent of light upon her rain of hair? Yes, but the hair 
was as burning red as coals in a blacksmith’s forge and the 
light was like red smoke. The echo of her laugh became distorted 


to a throaty invitation. To set myself straight. | went to the 
phone in the downstairs hallway, thinking that if | could only 
hear her voice . . . . But her aunt answered. Jacinth had gone out 


somewhere, she wasn’t sure where. 

So, in short, like Tom o’Bedlam | ramped out of the house 
and along the darkening streets. | withdrew into doorways and 
stared out. At the park | made three occult circles around the 
now closed sandwich stand, trying, | think, to invoke Al Bernini 
and his wine, or the Spirit of Night, or some such madness. 
Once, | thought | saw her, hair swinging, hurrying toward a movie 
theatre. | followed and bought a ticket and searched the inside 
darkness in vain. The usher looked at me doubtfully when | came 
out and asked him, so that | thought for a wild instant he was 
going to say, “I’m sorry, sir, no such girl has come in this eve- 
ning. Theatre, sir? This is no theatre. A trick of the nerves, sir.” 
| half expected the whole business to vanish, to dematerialize like 
some Brigadoon—the wisps and shadows of a dream. 
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But he said only, “A little woman, long hair, a kind of 
birthmark on her cheek? That's Annie, the attendant in the ladies 
room. A real character. You know her?” 

“No. No one else came in?” 

“Only Annie in the last ten minutes. Say, Mister, are you all 
right?” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 

| went outside and walked. 

| had dinner at Brumbaugh’s, putting down a few hurried 
bites. The food didn’t appeal to me, although | was suppose it 
was no worse than usual; | don’t remember what was on my 
tray or how much of it | left. The coffee, | remember, was harsh. 
Outside, a mist had formed, which hung in rainbow droplets from 
my eyelashes as | walked on past bright store fronts. 

About eight-thirty | came into the street where | had bought 
the monkey charm. | rounded the corner and stopped. For she 
was there, laughing in the mist, stepping toward me and turning 
her head to look into Cortmacher’s window. Her left arm was linked 
with the right of a tall, dark boy who held her proudly. They 
were both laughing happily. “Oh, look,” she cried, wheeling 
toward the window and bringing the boy with her. “Look at 
that statue. Gee, it’s jade. | wonder if it’s solid. How much do 
you think it costs?” 

| didn’t see much of this, only an instant flash of the two of 
them together, and then | popped into the doorway of a lingerie 
shop, listening as she thrilled disloyally over my statue. | wiped 
the moisture from my face and pretended to inspect the garments 
in the window, ducking and squinting out at the couple from time 
to time—for all the world like some drooling halfwit ogling a 
lover’s lane. Oh, | was feverish; my demon gnawed and spurred; 
| was in pain. |! danced and bobbed my head up and down, 
peeking like a lecher. 

In a moment they came by, and | could see that it wasn’t 
Jacinth after all—was really nothing like her. And the boy wasn’t 
like Jamie; he was tall but slack, and his face was euphoric. They 
were merely a couple of children, happy in the cold drizzle. | 
telephoned Jacinth again, but she wasn’t in. Even Aunt Grace had 
gone. The phone rang forlornly. | finished the evening alone in 
my room with a bottle of whiskey, which | drank sitting in the 
corner so as to keep everything stably focused in front of me. 
When the furniture started blurring, | fell on the bed and slept. 

Jealousy, you say—a form of madness. And you are partially 
right. | was both jealous and slightly insane, but the two were 
merely walking hand in hand, so to speak, and were not inseparable. 
My jealousy stemmed from the dream—the wanton depraved Jacinth 
who was nothing like her real counterpart—and in my feverish 
condition (my loneliness if you wish) the dream possessed me wholly. 
So, for a few hours | was insane. But | think the journal states it 
more clearly: “Total freedom depends heavily after one has been 
pent up; the pangs of being reborn are worse than those of first 
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birth, for one is then conscious of the loss.” 

At any rate, during those frenetic hours, something had hap- 
pened. Despite a hangover so severe that | retched for fifteen 
miserable minutes before | could get dressed, | felt new. Sick as 
| was, | was cool and had a purpose. Since it was Saturday, 
none of the lawyers were in their offices, so | called their homes 
until | found one who would come down to see me. | didn’t like 
him; he looked too conniving to trust on a ten-cent errand, but 
at least he didn’t quibble. He said two hundred dollars would 
cover a run-of-the-mill divorce: a straight twenty an hour for his 
services. And | didn’t have to worry too much about trusting him, 
for Carl Pittinger, representing Katherine, would keep him honest. 
It was nothing like the sweetness and light of getting married, but 
| suppose a realist would say that much more lasting results come 
in the absence of those two commodities. Too, his name was 
Stamper, which struck me as being inauspicious. 

When | told him what | wanted he was incredulous. 

“All of your property? You must be out of your mind.” 

“No, | want to deed everything | now own to Katherine. | 
don’t want a stick of it left or a paper.” 

He looked over the list of assets | had given him. It included 
the house, the car, the forty acres my father had left me, four 
thousand dollars in Conover Insulation common stock and a sav- 
ings account balance of $3,841.22. 

“You can’t give up this land. That’s a premium area out 
there now. Why, man, do you realize how much that property is 
worth?” 

“| suppose about eighty thousand.” 

“Oh? Well, I'll buy it from you for eighty. And if you give 
me a day or two | can find someone to offer a hundred.” 

“| don’t want to sell. Just deed it to Katherine.” 

“Now, look, Mr. Randall, we can get off cheaper than that. 
What's your salary? Thirteen thousand? Keep the property. Give 
her the house and car if you want, but save that forty acres. You 
can easily make the support payments out of your income.” 

“No, damn it. | don’t want any of it.” 

He agreed reluctantly, leaving no doubt that he thought | 
was insane. But he had to charge me more than he had originally 
planned. This was a different kind of deal, he stated. He was 
acting as my agent in the transfer of title to property, for which 
he required a modest additional fee. | considered it cheap at the 
price to have it off my mind. 

Back at the Paulton | found a note from Katherine, her first 
communication in two weeks. She acknowledged receiving the 
six hundred dollars | had sent her the first of November, and she 
expressed no regret that | might be stainting myself to send her 
that much. It was all very cold and to the point. She would 
divorce me so that no question would raise as to the children’s 
custody, and she expected a fifty-fifty property split “down the 
line,” as she put it. The grounds were to be mental cruetly unless 
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| got nasty and decided to contest, in which case she would 
be forced to change it to adultery and “haul that bitch of a 
correspondent into court.” 

Mental cruelty. Marvelously apt. | had belabored her un- 
mercifully about the psyche, causing pain. But mine was a bit 
dented, too. 

| called Carl Pittinger and asked if, ethically, he could talk 
to me for a few minutes, and he invited me out for dinner. 1 de- 
clined, but said that if he wasn’t busy | would drop by right away 
for a drink. “Certainly, Gavvie, any time,” he said. 

And later, sitting on his sun porch with a weak bourbon and 
water in my hand, | heard him saying, “Gavvie, are you sure 
this can’s be worked out? Of course, Katherine's pretty bitter right 
now—what woman wouldn‘t be? But if we take a little time, she'll 
come around. Women nearly always do.” 

| let him think that what Katherine had told him was true. 
lt was simpler not to explain. | was impressed again with a fine 
looking man Carl was, his composed, strong face, the carefully 
brushed hair gone silver. Nothing about him was out of place; 
his life was perfectly in order. With an attractive, fashionable 
wife, two sons who were bound to succeed in life, a fruitful practice, 
he had achieved what at least ninety percent of the population 
only dream of. Yes, it was simpler not to try explaining. 

“| don’t want her to come around, Carl.” 

“You mean you're actually going to leave Katherine for some 
girl half your age? Gavwvie, boy, that'll never work out. I’ve 
seen it too many times.” 

“How did you know about her age?” 

“lL asked. After all, I’m representing Katherine, you know.” 

“Morton Conover?” 

“Heavens, no boy. | don’t want to get you fired. And | won't 
tell you any more about it. It wouldn’t be good for you.” 

“Bill Millerbis, then,” | said, and he didn’t deny it. 

“The point is, Gavwvie, this is a big mistake. You and Katherine, 
well, you just can’t throw up your life like this. Now, everyone 
has these impulses—you aren’t alone. But the wise man controls 
it, or if he can’t he slips off and pays the going rate. He comes 
back home feeling better and no one’s the wiser. He’s lost nothing. 
You're losing everything.” 

"That's the way | want it, Carl. By the way, Stamper, do you 
know him? I’m having him transfer everything to Katherine. That 
forty acres out toward Greenbrae, | want you to get the best deal 
you can for her—income, if possible. Persuade her to let you 
handle it. And keep an eye on Stamper. | imagine he'll try 
getting in touch with her.” 

“He can't, except through me. And I'll have a talk with 
him. He'll be all right. Here, let me fix your drink.” 

“No, I'd better be going, Carl. | just wanted to be sure 
you'd watch out for Katherine and the kids.” 
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“1 will, Gavvie. But you surprise me. You’re taking this pretty 
easy, aren't you? | thought you’d be all broken up.” 

“| had some bad days. But it’s been coming a long time; | 
wasn’t too surprised.” 

We stood. He said, “Now if there’s anything | can do to help, 
don’t hesitate.” He put an arm across my shoulder. “And I'll be glad 
to talk to Katherine if you change your mind.” 

1 said, “No,” and thanked him for the offer, as he accom- 
panied me to the door. Later, | was to remember him, the com- 
pletely rational man, walking me to the door with his arm on my 
shoulder—dignified, ordered in his thinking, dispensing wisdom sagely. 
For he had a worm in his heart even then. We shook hands and 
said goodbye on his wide front porch, and as | drove off | saw 
him still standing there, as magnificent as if he were addressing 
the Senate. 


2. 


| have decided that the title of this account will be, “The 
Tragical History of Gavin Randall.” It came to me_ suddenly 
yesterday as | was staring somewhat gloomily at my front lawn. 
| had set a trap—as a matier of fact, several traps—over the run- 
ways that vein my grass, in the hope of breaking the record 
for ground-mole destruction by an individual in a lifetime. One 
of the traps was sprung as | watched. It was a wicked thing, 
standing on four legs and having a sharp central spike aimed 
at the heart of the tunnel; and it made a wicked sound as the 
spring was released. | thought, “The mole clan suffers tragically: 
the hand of fate strikes them down one by one.” Which of course 
made me laugh. Then | realized that the word tragical was funny. 
“He had a tragical end,” | said aloud, and positively guffawed. 
My neighbor, a Mr. Jameson, looked over the hedge and saw me 
laughing, so | tried it on him. “Wasn’t that a tragical accident 
in this morning's paper?” | said. He thought a moment, smiled tent- 
atively, then broke into a chuckle that shook the rolls of fat around 
his neck. “Yeah, tragical,” he said. (Mr. Jameson, incidentally, 
is tragically bald for so young a man.) The title, | decided, would 
be perfect for the events leading to my being here in California. 
The word might even find a place in my epitaph, which I’ve been 
expending some thought upon although | don’t intend to need it 
for awhile yet. But who knows? Perhaps the hand of fate in the 
form of some gigantic mole trap is poised above me even now. 
1 am relatively only a little less blind than my underground enemy 
(or counterpart? or compatriot?); none of us really sees beyond 
the present instant. | could be moving busily along my particular 
tunnel when suddenly and unannounced: snick. Yes, any tragical 
thing can happen. 

So, this, | suppose, is the tragical part of my history. 

On Monday, November 14, Jacinth rushed into my office cry- 
ing. Her skirt whipping furiously about her legs, she went past 
Ellen Averill without a word and halted beside me. Her face was 
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red from crying and the loose curls bounced impatiently at her 
shoulders. 
“Vm pregnant,” she said, banging a small fist on the desk. 


Ellen Averill, leaning toward us in surprise, took on a sober 
expression and slowly straightened. | had given her my new 
address, and now the questions she had wanted to ask were 
being adequately answered. 

My exclamation, I’m afraid, was classic. 

“What?” | said. 

“I’m pregnant,” she reiterated, only louder. 

| quickly slipped over and closed the office door. 

“Where have you been?” she said. “I haven’t seen you for 
a month.” 

“Twenty-seven days,” | corrected her. 

“| wanted to tulk to you. Finally | called your home. Your 
wife said she didn’t know where you were, very bitchy. And she 
hung up on me.” 

“Well, several things have happened,” | said feebly. 

“I'll say they have.” 

She went to the window and looked down on the street for 
a minute. She was such a diminutive thing. | remembered my 
dream. As | watched her | began to see faint resemblances be- 
tween her real self and the figment | had created while asleep. 
She was standing with one hip thrust out, full-skirted, to be sure; 
but | had no trouble imagining her insolently sheated in green. 

“Why didn’t you come to see me?” she said., 

“My situation has changed,” | told her. “I’m getting divorced. 
I’m living alone downtown and I’m not playing any games at all 
anymore—except this one at Conover, of course. And that won't 
be for long.” 

“My, aren’‘t we pure and independent.” 

| didn’t mention having searched frantically for her that night, 
or the dream, or my decision to leave the city without seeing her 
again. | told her nothing of the business about my brother, and 
| didn’t say that everything between her and me before my dream 
had been such sentimental, sweet glue that | could hardly stand 
thinking about it. That | no longer meshed in perfect fit with the 
other gears in the universe, | saw no reason to inform her. I realized 
that she probably had no idea that I’d been under any stress 
whatsoever, and | thought, “Why tell her?” 

“What good would it have done to see you?” | said. 

None, probably. But | needed you. And | wanted that little 
gold monkey.” 

You can have the monkey. | left it in my room. I'll bring it 
to you.” 

She sat in a straight chair in front of the desk, then moved 
it a bit to one side so my lamp wouldn’t be between us. 

She said, “About two weeks ago | really needed that monkey. 
There was a big party at the Rainbow. | don’t guess you've 
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been there—it isn’t the kind of place you’d go. Anyway, it was 
dark and full of people I’d never seen before. Everybody was 
drunk—dancing, you know?—falling down. It was a big party. Well, 
| was drunk too, and so was Jim and | got the feeling that if 
| didn’t get out of there right then, | was going off my head. So 
| told him | was pregnant. | didn’t have any tests, but | knew. 

Then it really got bad. He just said, ‘Good, let’s get married.’ 
He wanted to drive around that night looking for a Justice of the 
Peace. | really felt trapped. 


“And there was a sign by the back door, a little sign with 
a red light under it. Exit, it said. | was drunk and the sign said 
Exit. It was like somebody had yelled it in my ear. | knew 
just what it meant. That was when | needed the good luck charm. 
| felt like | had nothing to hold on to. | wanted to jump in front 
of a truck so bad | couldn’t stop shaking.” 


“But you didn’t.” 

“No, | didn’t. But maybe next time. Nothing’s going to get 
better. That’s why | want the monkey.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Oh, Jim pulled me out on the dance floor. | passed out and 
he dumped me in the car. Later | found out he took some other 
girl home too, with me lying there in the back seat. | got sick on 
his new seat covers.” 

“Sounds pretty sordid.” 

“Yes, it was bad enough. We're getting married the first— 
on Saturday afternoon.” 

“Ah,” | said. 

“Well?” She stood angrily. “I have to get married. I’m 
trapped. There’s nothing else | can do.” 

“No one has to get married,” | said. “Do you love him?” 

“Sometimes. Anyway, I’m going to marry him. That's what 
1 wanted to talk to you about—all that time you didn’t come to 
see me.” 

“You could have called. You needed a father’s advice, right? 
And old Father Randall didn’t come looking for you to hand it 
out. It so happens that old Father Randall was having his hands 
full, too.” | paused. “But I’m sorry, Jacinth, this is no time for 
me to be mean. I’m sorry | didn’t see you; | wish | had, even 
if | couldn’t have helped.” 

“Well, it’s too late now.” 

“It seems to be always too late for something, doesn’t it? 
And right now it’s too late for me to play the grey-haired father. 
But listen, tonight I'll bring you that charm. I'll stop by your 
house about eight, all right?” 

Aunt Grace has some old biddies over on Mondays for bridge. 
I'd better meet you somewher. The Arcade?” 

History repeating itself, | though gloomily. 

“That will-be fine. At eight o’clock?” 

“You sure you don’t mind?” 
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m positive, Jacinth,” | said. 

When she had gone, Ellen Averill came in with a stack of 
letters and said, “Would you care to look these over now, Mr. 
Randall?” Her normally clear gaze was slightly opaque. 

“Thank you, Ellen,” | said. 

We put on again our office masks and proceeded the rest 
of the morning much as if the world were the same, which it 
wasn’t quite. The possibility of something’s eventually developing 
between Jacinth and me—a thought that had skulked persistently 
in the back alleys of my mind—had been neatly and naturally 
eliminated. A link of the final chain binding me to that city had 
given way; | was freed unconditionally. | felt myself drifting dan- 
gerously into lethargy, like a leaf | had seen drawn in to whirl 
in a slow eddy of the river in Crescent Park. So, | made myself 


be busy. | wrote, then rewrote a letter of resignation from Con- 
over Insulation—a flippant, arrogant, condescending letter that 
was imprudent in the extreme—and as | went to lunch I left 


it on Ellen’s desk to be typed. It was a final letter, as that day 
was a final day, for | didn’t intend ever again to be in a situation 
where a letter of recommendation from fat Conover would be 
of the slightest assistance. 

But | had been anticipated. Just as | came back at one, 
Conover’s secretary called and said he would like to talk to me, 
and when | went into his outer office, she looked severe as she 
said, “Go right in.” 

He was tilted back in his chair, motioning me to a seat 
and already beginning to make noises as | came through his door. 
He mumbled and hurrmphed and ahemmed, looking dyspeptic, and 
finally got it out that unfortunately in business we tended not to 
know our associates personally as well as we might like, that this 
was especially true of the senior-junior executive relationship, and 
that the only way he had of estimating me was the quality of 
my work—which had deteriorated (cough) considerably of late. 
Was | not happy? Did | not think promotions were coming rapidly 
enough? Was there a way he could assist a valued employee 
such as myself? 

Considering that | had worked fourteen years for this gasbag, 
the performance was preposterous. 

| said with funeral seriousness, “Been having some domestic 
difficulty, Mr. Conover.” 

“Ahoom, yes, so I’ve heard. Something about one of the 
girls here, isn’t it?” 

“No, sir, the trouble is with my wife. We’re getting divorced. 
I'm afraid my mind has been . . . a little away from my work.” 

“Well, I've been hum, hearing . . . . but no matter. The point 
is, we think very highly of the family relationship around here. 
A family man is a happy man as far as we’re concerned—solid, 
trustworthy, all of that. And we tend to frown on these grubby 
little affairs between employees. Corrupting, see what | mean?” 

He paused to inspect the sodden end of his cigar, then went on. 
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“You've done well here, Randall, considering your background. 
And | see no reason why you can’t continue to advance. Of course, 
you'll never (har, harrumph) never take my job, and you might 
not be head of a major department, but | see no reason why you 
shouldn’t manage a division if you keep doing competent work. 
Your salary will step up, of course. 

But we have a right to certain demands, don’t we? Efficiency 
—the first commandment of competitive business, Randall. We can’t 
afford blunders in the office. You follow me, hey? You get what 
I'm driving at?” 

“I think so, sir.’ 

“Vl spell it out a little. Straighten out your personal problems 
and bring your head with you to the office. I’m not ordering you 
to patch it up with your wife—that’s something | know nothing about. 
But don’t, er, ah, entangle yourself with the female employees. 
It isn’t good business.” 

“Now. Take the rest of the day off. And tomorrow. Take 
a weekend in the middle of the week if you want.” ‘Here he 
rose ponderously and clapped me comrade-like on the shoulder. 
“And come back in here Thursday morning full of the old fire. 
Eh, Randall? What say?” 

“Righto, sir,’ | said as brightly as | could make it. “Thank 
you, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it, my boy. Glad to help any time.” 

He shook my hand and | went out, hearing his final wheeze, 
“Harr, all right, good boy, any time.” 

Back in my office | asked Ellen Averhill if she had typed 
my letter yet. She said, “No, Mr. Randall, | thought you might 
change your mind after talking to Mr. Conover.” 

“Good girl,” | said. | picked up the rough draft and added 
a post-script: “Bill Millerbis is a flatulent gossip whose ravings only 
a fool would take seriously.” But then | crossed it out, for after 
all, what the difference? 

| said, “Date this tomorrow and take a holiday this afternoon, 
Ellen.” | didn’t bother to clean out my desk. | put on my hat 
and coat and departed Conover Insulation forever. On the way 
out | gave the top of Ellen Averill’s head a little tap goodbye. 

That afternoon it began snowing wetly and by four it was 
hard walking. Then the temperature dropped and a wind blew 
from the north, freezing the heavy snow already on the ground 
and adding a drifting powder. | spent an hour with Stamper 
then went to the Paulton and packed two suitcases, leaving a 
note for the chambermaid that everything | left behind was hers. 
Time slipped by. | made a coach reservation on a mid-night train 
for Los Angeles, then | wrote a note to Katherine telling her to 
pick up the car at the Paulton garage. | closed my checking ac- 
count by sending her all but one hundred dollars and the cost 
of my train ticket, and said flatly that she would have to do the 
best she could with the property settlement: my income was finished. 
| had my -final potroast dinner at Brumbaugh’s, then walked to 
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the Arcade. 

The evening with Jacinth was not happy. It was still snowing 
and too cold to stay out long, and | made the mistake of telling 
her right away that | was leaving. Not that that spoiled things 
by itself, but it was a part of the whole. 

“Where will you go?” she said. 

| tried to make it light. 


“Los Angeles, anywhere warm. For once | want to miss shovel- 
ing snow and not being able to start the car mornings. Of course, | 
won’t even have a car there.” 

But it didn’t go. The fine snow was whirling around the street- 
lights along the park. The wind was cold and it made our eyes 
run. We stopped while she wiped her eyes and nose with a 
tissue, which she dropped and watched flutter wildly along the 
snow. Al Bernini’s sandwich stand looked very dead and empty 
there with the snow beginning to drift up around it, so we left 
the park and went along looking into store windows. We slipped 
in out of the wind when we could, even to look at furniture dis- 
plays or books or women’s clothes. She didn’t have gloves. | 
took her hand and held it in my overcoat pocket, which made us 
a kind of absurd parody of the lovers | had seen that night a long 
time ago. 

When we were too cold to walk anymore we went to a drug- 
store and had hot chocolate and vanilla wafers wrapped two to a 
cellophane package. 

She said, “What will you do in California?” 

“| don’t know,” | said. “I'll decide that when my money runs 
out.” 

We wandered around the drugstore until we were warm, then 
went outside. 

At a theatre that was showing “To Have and Have Not,” plus, 
“two color cartoons and a travelogue,” | pulled her into the 
lobby and gave her the monkey charm. With cold fingers | undid 
the knot of her headscarf and clasped the chain so the charm 
hung down her back, then brought it around between us. | lifted 
her hair over the chain, the tops of my thumbs just brushing her 
earlobes as my hands were lost for an instant in that darkness. 
Then | was flicking the melting drops of snow from her shoulder 
and she was opening her coat to put the monkey inside. She 
knotted the scarf again beneath her chin and said, “Thank you, 
Gavin.” 

We stopped at Cortemacher’s, but they had changed the 
window to wristwatches. Where before had been one jade statue 
and a few bits of dried seaweed, now there was a profusion of 
glittering watches all set at different times. | pulled her away. 

On the bus | told her about Stamper. 

“If you ever need me for anything, write. He'll have my 
address.” 

“All right,” she said, but we both knew that that kind of thing 
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never happens. 

1 almost said something that would have sounded fatuous: 
“Be strong,” or, “good luck,” or something about being very 
glad | had met her. But | didn’t. | just held her hand and watched 
the water trickling along the rubber floor matting where tracked- 
in snow was melting. 


| got off the bus with her this time and walked to her front 
steps. A tree in the small yard whipped ghostly in the wind and 
the yellow glow of the porch light. | held her hand and said 
goodbye. 

“Goodbye,” she said. “Thank you.” 


| kissed her, but it wasn’t good. My lips were cold and without 
feeling. | squeezed her hand, then that too was finished. “Good- 
bye,” | said. She went up the steps, her coat whirling as she 
pulled the storm-door and turned to wave. Then she was gone 
and the porch light winked out. 

“The City of the Angels, indeed,” says the journal. “To 
cross the wind-flat snow-plain and pass hills humping up then 
peaks reaching, to wind down valleys and line through the dead 
desert, to span two-thirds of the U.S.A. for that—the City of the 
Angels—a man must be firmly insane. And | have done it. The 
streets teem, reek, steam; it is a blown corpse crawling with human 
maggots, miasmal, the cloaca of the continent.” 

Very high-powered, the journal—as usual too high-powered 
for the significance of its target. | wrote it bitterly, hating my- 
self, gripped by a melancholy | couldn’t shake off. | had just 
that night realized that once again | had duped myself. Why, 
in that railroad depot had | said, “Los Angeles?” At the time | 
thought it was that where the climate is warm, one can live 
with the least dependence upon others. If | remember correctly, 
| even used the word “one” in thinking the thought, which made it 
theoretical, a generalization applicable to all mankind and there- 
fore to me. The ticket clerk said, “Yes, sir?” and | thought, “One 
should go to warm Los Angeles,” putting myself safely in the realm 
of the third person. My real reason was simpler and less lovely. 
Jacinth had once mentioned wanting to go to California, so | had 
come seeking a place she might like. It was a sentimental reason, 
and my credentials were vastly false. | cursed the city, | reviled 
myself, and | was mired to the axles in sticky self-pity. The City 
of the Angels might be seraphic, or it might not. The point is, 
as the journal later states, “One is seldom ecstatic at finding him- 
self a fool.” 

| fell into a lethargy that lasted three weeks. There | was, 
completely free in a city rife with opportunities, and all | could 
do was lie in bed and curse. Two or three times | started for 
the state employment office but convinced myself on the way that 
| didn’t feel well or that | would “look for something on my own.” 
Instead of getting a job | went to Santa Monica and walked among 
the winoes and bums who hung around the beach. The ocean 
didn’t interest me. It simply lay there flatly, pulsing, innocuous, 
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an oily greyish expanse that, an indeterminate distance out, became 
vague sky. After a week | realized how quickly my money was 
going and moved to a cheap room in a transient hotel, settling in 
to punish myself for sloth. If 1 wouldn’t work, | couldn’t eat, | 
righteously decreed. So every day | would stay in bed and stare 
at the cracks in the filthy wall, sweating until the sheets were 
soaked, dozing off in the heat with no air that hadn’t already 
been breathed—hating my lack of will power but unable to force 
myself to do something about it. Then in the evening | would 
suddenly rush out and glut myself at the nearest restaurant, spend- 
ing twice what | had saved by not eating all day. 


| had put away twenty of my hundred dollars in case of 
emergency. Only in extremity would | touch that money, | had 
sworn. But one night quite casually | broke the twenty to buy a 
bag of carmel corn, and the rest of it sifted away quickly. Then 
the third week | was there, | did get sick. | ate a spaghetti dinner 
at ten o’clock and by midnight was suddenly ravenous again—so 
hungry that | trembled. At an all-night lunch counter where the 
. fry-cook was wreathed in greasy smoke and had a yellow crescent 
of sweat under each arm, | wolfed a ham and sauerkraut special. 
| hardly made it back to the hotel before getting sick. For the 
rest of that night and all the next day | retched in the third-floor 
toilet, resting on the cool tile when | was exhausted. Every once 
in awhlie someone would come in and find me there on my knees, 
and without comment would drop his drawers and use the other 
stool while | heaved out my cramped guts. One of the roomers 
offered support. Sitting there beside me, grinning, his withered 
shanks as hairy as a monkey’s, he pointed at me with a tokay 
bottle and shouted, “Go get ‘im, Ace—don’t let the bastard get 
away with that.” He sat there until the wine was gone, and threw 
the empty in the wastebasket as he left. 


It was two days more before | could get out of bed. The 
room, which had been musty, was by then ripe with my own smell. 
Unshaven, matted, | was filthy with my own dermal oozings, and 
so weak that when | tried standing | fell back on the bed as 
drained as if a knotted chain had been drawn through my body. 
My muscles ached and my stomach was so tender | could hardly 
fasten my belt. | made my way downstairs step by step and into 
a restaurant where | had one poached egg and a cup of warm 
milk. Then back in my room | cleaned myself up and went out 
and pawned my overcoat and one of my suitcases. | rested until 
dark then went to the bus station and brought a ticket for San 
Francisco. The bus rolled all night and | slept the distance, wak- 
ing in a chilly dawn fog. 

A few hours in Saint Francis’ City was enough to convince 
me | had no place there either. | watched the streets come alive 
that morning—or rather, change lives, for it was simply a matter 
of the night-type people giving away to the day type. I crossed 
Market Street and went up to a cafeteria on Sutter, just as the 
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fog was paling with light, and saw tired sailors hurrying toward 
the boat landing. The still-drunk and the weary-just-sober turned 
into hotels or wove past me in the dawn. A man in a brown suit, 
his shirt and raincoat collars red with lipstick and his tie wrenched 
loose, lurched abruptly in front of me and vomited in the gutter. 
In the cafeteria a woman whose cheap clothes were wilted sat 
blearly-eyed eating scrambled eggs and ketchup, while across from 
her a suave little gent of about forty, thin-mustached and slit-lipped, 
considered the open top button of her blouse. When she left | 
saw that her stockings were twisted, and so did the gent, for he 
was assessing her hips and legs as he followed her out. 

Then the day-crowd was there—at first people who carried 
lunch buckets and wore stiff clothes and later those with brief- 
cases. | wandered awhile and looked around. | had heard a 
lot about how beautiful that city was, but | saw nothing there. The 
buildings were ugly and set tier on tier up hills that swarmed 
with ugly people—like ants in some sprawling nest. The air was 
raw and everything | saw unbeautiful. The streets were ugly; the 
city was dirty; the people were hard. | went back to the bus ter- 
minal and took my bag from the locker, then at a war-surplus 
store dickered with a hard-voiced Jew who finally consented to 
take it in trade for heavy shoes, khaki pants and shirt and a green 
canvas seabag. | gave him the manicure set that Gavin Junior 
and Cindy had me, and the suit | was wearing, and all of 
my white shirts in return for an extra pair of pants, a pocket 
knife and a thick sweater. | stopped at a pawn-shop and got rid 
of everything else | didn’t absolutely need then went back to the 
bus station and brought a ticket with half my money. “North,” | 
said, “as far as this will take me.” And before the bus started | 
wrote in the journal: “To a man with warped eyes, nothing looks 
straight; one sees in things around him only the ugliness that is 
in himself.” 

Twelve hours later | was let off at Trinidad Head where a 
small fishing village lay between the road and the sea. It was 
full dark but | had slept much of the way and felt rested, and | 
didn’t need to worry about food, for an hour earlier we had made a 
fifteen minute stop in a good-sized town. | had found a grocery 
and bought two loaves of bread, some cheese and a sack of 
apples. It was a small sack of apples, one of those plastic bags 
with holes for ventilation, but still the food made the seabag feel 
comfortably heavier. | saw two men smoking on the steps of a 
darkened gas station and went over to ask if the highway stayed 
near the coast to the north. They said yes, so | started walking. 
| walked on the left shoulder of the road because | wasn’t looking 
for a ride. | wanted to take my time through that part of the 
country. It was a warm night and | liked walking along the 
dark shoulder. 

In about two hours | came to a sign that said State Park 
One-Half Mile. | went along the entrance road and came to a 
wood fence with an open gate and another sign that said Stop 
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Register Here. There was a small house at the gate with a man 
sitting at a desk reading. | went back a little then along the fence 
to the left and climbed over away from the light, then worked 
back to the road through a field planted in seedling trees. Soon the 
road forked. | lit a match and looked at the sign, then followed 
the arrow toward the camping area. It was quite late; there were 
no lights around the few tents and the one house-trailer of the 
campers, so | walked openly past and began hunting a place to 
sleep. 

Along the road there were turn-offs for cars, each one hav- 
ing a heavy picnic table and a stone grill for cooking. At the 
fourth turn-off | went toward the sound of the ocean, which came 
faintly from over a steep wooded hill. There was a narrow path 
climbing the hill and | had some trouble because it was rocky and 
dark, but | made it without falling. About halfway to the beach 
the path went sharply to the right and into a thick pine woods. 
There all sounds were shut out—my feet were silent on the soft 
pad of needles—and it was so dark | couldn’t see to move on. 
| felt around for a level place then put on my extra pants and 
shirt over the ones | was wearing, and | pulled the sweater back 
on and used the seabag for a pillow. | thought that if | got cold 
later | could empty the bag and put it on over my trousers. But 
it stayed warm. | was too unused to being in the open to get 
much sleep, but | dozed a little and just before first light slept 
heavily for an hour or two. 

In the morning | knew | had found the place. It was a 
great rough beach lying in the shadow of torn cliffs and curving 
away to the north to disappear in mist. The sea was grey-green 
under sunlight and green-black under clouds, and the white hands 
of the surf clawed the black shore. Seabirds gave their wings 
to the wind, which sent their petulant melancholy cries whipping 
along the empty sand. 

From where | stood it was a hundred feet straight down to 
the sea, with no path or hand-holds cut in the rock. | worked 
my way back to the road and finally found a trail that wound 
like a scar between two breasts of hills until it ended among 
drift logs that a storm had thrown up. | spent the morning on 
the beach without seeing a soul, although by the dead campfires 
| knew it was used a lot. From that close, the sound of the surf 
drowned everything. The rollers came in twelve feet high then 
tipped with a thunder-crack about fifty yards from the shore and 
boiled the rest of the way. One of the drift logs it had thrown 
upright against the cliff was thicker through the middle than | 
was tall. 

That afternoon | officially became a squatter on govern- 
ment land. From the point where | had first seen the beach | 
could look to the left and a hundred feet higher to another point. 
On the seaward side there was no beach—just the ragged black 
rock slanting two hundred feet up—and the inland slope was steep 
and packed with brushwood and trees. At the exact tip was a 
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grey boulder that looked like the apex of a bald skull bleaching. 
| made my way to the top in an hour of hard work; there was no 
path, and in the thick growth | wasn’t exactly sure where | was. 
But once | was there | moved carefully up behind the boulder, 
for there were three signs facing inland and to both sides: Danger. 
They were in large red letters on white board, and they didn’t 
specify, but it didn’t take long to find out. The bald skull was on 
the point of dropping into the sea. 

| edged forward to a crevice that had formed behind the 
boulder, a jagged, foot-wide slit that twisted down out of sight, 
then stepped over it and climbed the back of the skull. At the top 
| crouched on spread hands and knees; the surface was pocked 
only slightly, nearly smooth, and far below | could hear the sea 
pounding. | didn’t dare go farther forward and look down. | 
crept backwards down the boulder and turned to gaze around. 
Far below on either side the beach stretched out, and the small 
clearing before me was backed by a wall of trees. | would be 
very difficult to get to there, | decided. | was in no danger of 
being seen when | didn’t want to be. The danger would come 
from myself. | wrote in the journal that afternoon, “On the summit 
of that skull | felt a thrill very like my first roller-coaster ride; 
and the signs, | knew at once, had been lettered for me. This 
was something that for fifteen of my thirty-five years had been 
awaiting me.” 

For four months | lived behind that boulder without quite 
coming to terms with it. Oh, | mastered it physically; that was 
relatively easy. | built my shack against its occiput and was soon 
clambering over it in all but the worst weather, as agile as a 
monkey. | stood erect on the crown, leaning into the wind and 
gazing seaward; | even crept out to the sloping brow and sat 
with my feet braced on a frontal ridge. Physically it was not 
difficult. But psychologically, perched there on that great fore- 
head, | was in trouble. Just by nodding a little, | could see the 
black rocks already fallen and the surf wrinkling among them, 
frothing into the crevices like whipped-white milk then withdraw- 
ing, sucking back. And by nodding just a hair more | would be 
down there too. Sitting atop that cerebrum, my own brain worked 
admirably, but as soon as | looked down | was taken by that 
surd element that has no commerce with thinking. It was like 
the time | saw the cobweb, or the night | searched madly for 
Jacinth; except that here, with nothing but misty air between 
myself and oblivion, my first lapse would be the ultimate. 

| knew, of course, that even when my control was perfect, 
a sudden irrational impulse could make my foot slip and send me 
tumbling. Accident-prone people desire death but esteem them- 
selves too highly to seek it openly; so they fall, or get caught 
in machinery, cr are hit by cars—all unconsciously deliberate. The 
surd element controls the faltering leg. | was especially susceptible 
on foggy days when | couldn’t see the bottom but could only hear, 
muffled in white, the boom and hiss of the waves. Fog made the 
rock slippery, which gave me more of an excuse for falling. If 
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| had slipped, I’m sure | would have clawed the face of the rock 
frantically on the way down, terrified until ! smashed, but it 
would nevertheless have been suicide. Every day | crept out and 
tested the surd. | lured my eye to turn inward and behold the 
abyss. 


Random chance was another matter entirely. | was perfectly 
aware that the rocks heaped in the sea-edge below had been 
jarred off the cliff by earthquakes, and that the jagged crack 
behind the boulder was a sign not to be ignored. How long the 
crack had been forming | had no way of knowing—or whether it 
had widened recently—and since there is no season for earth- 
quakes | couldn't predict if or when the skull would topple. So 
| lived precariously. | stuck my shack against the boulder like 
a barnacle to the slate-grey back of a whale—spanning that wry 
mouth. On the inland side | placed my bed, and | propped a 
table of sorts on a ledge of the boulder, so that if the earth should 
tremble while | slept, the whole thing would probably go off with- 
out me. But if the tremor came during dinner, and the rock toppled 

. Of course the chances were that it wouldn’t happen at all, 
but like all men who are too much alone | began to wonder if 
chance was really involved. | thought: might not that bad skull 
belong to some potent God of the Rock who would resent my 
crawling louse-like over his pate? | wondered if | might not be 
struck down for my temerity. All he had to do was breathe and | 
would be gone. Or suppose the Old Fellow got flatulent and eased 
himself. | was kept highly conscious of my tenuous grip on life. 
The twisted grin that divided my floor took on ironic overtones. 


| said | was a squatter, and | would have been a poacher, 
too, if | had had the skill. There were deer in the woods and 
some birds that | think were grouse, the sea was loaded with 
edibles, and the air bore ducks tantalizingly out of my reach. 
| had a pocket-knife, but even with a rifle | would have been no 
match for the deer. If | had met one face to face (which, incident- 
ally, | never did), he would have flashed and gone before | 
could shoot; and as it was | caught only an occasional brief sil- 
hovette, staring eyes that quickly blinked away, or the flit of a 
flag. | couldn’t dig fast enough for clams and | had no equip- 
ment for surf fishing. | failed as a Robinson Crusoe. | simply wasn’t 
a bloody hunter. 

Fortunately, about a mile outside the park there was a com- 
bination motel and curio-shop. The owner let me work three half- 
days a week for him, mowing lawns, doing various odd jobs— 
for ten dollars. | supported myself nicely on that, doing business 
with a country store-and-gas-station that served campers at the 
park. The store owner operated a small general delivery post-office, 
and | send that address to Stamper. It was hardly worth the trouble; 
during the four months | received only two letters. 

Although | didn’t hunt, | did become a thief. The building 
of my shack required certain materials that could only be obtained 
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by mid-night expropriation. Three miles from the park a bridge was 
being built for the freeway system that was to connect Seattle 
and San Francisco. On the advice of the store owner (I told him 
| was looking for work), | went out to investigate. | noticed that 
the forms were being removed from one span of the bridge and 
1 mentally flexed the power of eminent domain over the used 
lumber. And that night | flexed my muscles. Finding enough tongue- 
and-groove boards of the same length, carrying them three miles 
over the rough-graded right of way, skulking along the park road 
and then pushing uphill through solid underbrush turned out to 
be deadly labor. And then | learned that leaning boards of the 
same length against a curved rock doesn’t make for a flat roof. 
After three nights of effort | decided to leave the roof curved, 
which meant that the fourth night, when it rained, the shelter 
leaked miserably. So the next night | went back to the bridge and 
for the good of the public at large, condemned half a roll of 


tar-paper. By the end of the week | was quite dry unless wind 
came with the rain. 


| stole my bed from the camp area and lost it shortly after- 
wards. | had been watching for someone to leave a folding cot 
outside at night, and when no one did | had to settle for a padded 
deck-chair belonging to some people in a trailer. It was a cum- 
bersome thing on coasters and | must have wrestled four hours 
getting it home, and even then it wasn’t comfortable to sleep 
half sitting. A day or so later, a storm hit and blew my shack, 
bed and all down the south side of the cliff, so that | had to 
rebuild completely. | salvaged the padding from the deck-chair 
(the frame was bent hopelessly), and while | was down on the 
beach | claimed a three-legged table that the storm had washed 
up. 

| didn’t lose the cushions again, or the table, although twice 
more during my stay the shack blew down. | got quite expert at 
rebuilding. And for a hermit | was quite comfortable. | cooked 
in a small hollow cairn, using tin cans for pots and a single iron 
skillet that | had persuaded myself to lift from a troop of boy- 
scouts. Behind the cairn | built a tin reflector, which kept my fire 
from being seen from the north and which threw warmth into 
the opening of the lean-to. | got along nicely with one blanket 
(the Scoutmaster’s, from Troop 14), except when rain put my fire 
out; and when that happened | reversed my schedule, sleeping 
days and exercising nights to keep warm. In the manner of a 
jungle-hero propping open the jaws of an attacking crocodile, 
| wedged a piece of an oar between the lips of my floor-crack, 
but the effect wasn’t the same. Instead of rendering it helpless, 
the mouth only grinned more maliciously. Then one day there 
was a slight tremblor while | was at the motel—a single shock that 
bounced my legs—and when | returned the prop was gone. | 
wasn't sure, but it seemed that the mouth had opened an inch. 


| got used to living there. | bathed and washed my clothes 
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in the sea and shaved once every week or two at the public rest- 
room of the gas station. The danger signs became part of my 
existance and | took to using the crack as a wastebasket. | lost 
weight from eating little and climbing; | became agile and tough. 
| was living purely. Yet | never quite mastered that humped skull 
of a boulder. Each day | spent an hour or so on the top furrow 
of his frown, looking down at the white turbulence on black rocks 
and feeling a similar moil inside myself. Sometimes, the urge 
simply to let go and be swept down and out tugged me so strongly 
that | had to shout to remind myself who | was—or that | was 
anyone. Once a seabird glided ten feet from me and | almost 
unfolded my wings and leaped out to slip along the air with him. 

| had received a note from Stamper acknowledging receipt 
of my address and enclosing some papers to be signed. Then near 
the end of my stay behind the rock, and having a bearing on 
that end, came an envelope from Katherine. She didn’t mention 
how she, Gavin Junior and Cindy were getting along, but merely 
wrote, “Carl Pittinger died suddenly last Sunday, a tragedy that 
has shocked all of us deeply. | thought you might like to see these,” 
and didn’t sign the letter. “These” were three newspaper accounts, 
all pretty much agreeing, of how Carl died. 

It was the first Sunday in April, the first really spring-like day 
that year, and although the club links wouldn’t open officially 
for another week he had gone that morning to try a few chip 
shots. According to his wife, in the afternoon he had looked a 
little tired and had answered vaguely when she spoke to him. He 
had gone somewhere for a walk about two, returning shortly to 
get his pistol, a .22 target model that he often used down by 
the river. He left again, this time through their back gate into 
Crescent Park. He didn’t return. About six o’clock, when he should 
have been back dressing for a dinner party, she discovered his 
note in the study. It said: “Martha, this is the stupidest thing I’ve 
ever done, but it has to be. | think you'll find everyhing in order. 
And you'll find me by the beech tree across from the canoe land- 
ing. Goodbye to the boys. Goodbye to you sweet. Love, Carl.” 

She had called Frank Sheldon at once and they had gone 
where the note directed, but instead of Carl they found another 
note. “Sorry to have to change my mind, but there are some kids 
playing in the boat-house. I'll be one hundred yards downstream, 
near that fallen elm | think.” And that was where they found him, 
shot once in the right temple, with another note folded neatly and 
tucked into his belt. “Hate to make you hunt for me like this. 
It’s all too ridiculous and too damned heavy. Goodbye again sweet. 
Love, Carl.” 

The clippings said that a recent medical check-up had re- 
vealed Mr. Pittinger to be in perfect health, that he and Mrs. Pitt- 
inger were very happy in a successful marriage and that he had 
no known financial difficulties. According to the papers, the reason 
for his suicide remained a mystery. 
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Now, there are all kinds of logical reasons why a man like 
Carl might commit suicide. Perhaps he had slipped off for a little 
fun on the side (as he had advised me to do) and had by chance 
got some girl pregnant, or perhaps he had been seen and was 
threaten with public exposure, or (to make the case extreme) sup- 
pose he had contracted syphilis. Or let us say he had embezzled 
a large sum and was on the eve of an audit, or that he had 
accidently run over a child on the way home and had left the 
scene in a panic without stopping, or that he had lost all his money 
in some wild speculation. Any one of these possibilities would lead 
to public scorn and severe enough depression for suicide. But | 
was absolutely certain that none of them was the case with Carl. 
He was too much a master of himself to let that kind of thing happen. 


No, as the newspaper said, it was a mystery. | suppose some- 
thing happened on the golf course—nothing of importance prob- 
ably, at least nothing that would ordinarily be thought important. 
Let’s say he looked down the fairway and suddenly noticed that 
the 310-yard sixth hole seemed to be shorter this year, or that 
among the stones lining the parking lot he saw a yellow crocus. 
For no reason at all he felt depressed, and when Martha asked 
him a question later he couldn’t bring his mind to focus on it. 
Then on his walk perhaps he saw a feather fall into the river and 
be swept away, or an empty beer bottle whirling in the eddy 
where | once | saw a leaf caught. It was a warm day, the first 
spring day of the year. It was enough to make life seem ridicu- 
lous, stupid, unbearably heavy. The worm in his heart flexed pow- 
erfully. The abyss opened and he was ruled by the surd. He sim- 
ply got his pistol and shot himself, realizing the humor of the 
irrational thing he was doing. Katherine was wrong. It was a 
comedy, not a tragedy. Even Martha’s guilt, which she must still 


be feeling (her inadequacy, her failure as a wife, her carelessness, 
etc.)—that too was comic. 


And my artifically precarious life there behind the skull was 
a comic existence. | had been forcing myself to peek over at 
death, to test the irrational every day, and had been somehow 
upset at not being able to master it. After thinking about Carl's 
suicide | wrote in the journal, “All men have worms in their hearts; 
the difference between Carl and me is that I’m stronger.” Then | 
thought about it some more and added, “No, not strong—luckier.” 
If Carl could have stood atop my rock, he might have leaped at 
once, or he might have waited a little longer then have “fallen” 
off. | had had impulses, but never the overwhelming one; my 
“accident” still lurked ahead. | saw that only a perfectly healthy 
human being could conquer the bald skull, and | certainly wasn’t 
that. No one was. Those danger signs applied to everyone. In 
putting them there, the park authorities had demonstrated remark- 
able psychological acuteness. 

| went back and climbed the rock once more. I crept to 
the top of the cranium and stopped on spread hands and knees, 
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much as | had done the first time, then | laughed aloud. What 
an irony it would be if old Yahweh or whoever inhabited the 

skull should nod at that instant and end it for me, just when | had 

learned his lesson. But the Rock-God slept on. And | crept back- 

wards down and began throwing my house piece by piece over 

the south side of the cliff. It took a surprisingly long time to get 

rid of everything, for | had become a collector, a pack-rat that 

stole and h. away any little thing that caught my eye. 

Then | found myself thinking of old Mrs. Tutweiler, a seventy 
year old widow who had lived in the next-door apartment when 
Katherine and | were newly married. She was a crazy old woman 
and we atternately laughed at her and pitied her (condescendingly, 
in our ignorance). Apparently she had no schedule whatsoever 
for sleeping, eating, going out for her walks. Sometimes she 
would cook dinner at three o’clock in the morning, a roast large 
enough to serve six, with mashed potatoes, gravy, biscuits—the 
wonderful smell would wake us. We would hear her singing in 
a cracked voice, and the thump of her rolling pin on the dough 
board as she made crust for pies. And often as | was leaving 
for work Mrs. Tutweiler would just be coming in, a shawl clasped 
around her shoulders, and saying, “Good evening,” as we passed 
in the hall. She had no idea of the time of day, and her apart- 
ment, like her life, was cluttered and disorganized. 

She had a daughter in her late thirities, a son-in-law of per- 
haps forty and a ten year old grandson. They used to visit her 
regularly and pitch in to clean her apartment, and I’m sure they 
paid most of her expenses for they looked well-off. Katherine 
and | overheard the couple arguing in the hallway one afternoon. 
The daughter was saying, “She ought to be in a home—you know 
that as well as | do.” 

He answered with a tired edge to his voice, “But you can’t 
put your own mother in a home. My God, what would our friends 
think if they found out—or even down at the office? We can afford 
to give her an apartment of her own, so we should.” 

“No, she should be where someone can look after her, either 
living with us or in a rest home. Dad was a strong man—he laid 
down rules for her. And look at her now. She’s gone clear out 
of it without him around.” 

He said angrily, “Well, she’s a bad influence on the boy, you 
said so yourself. She can’t live with us. It isn’t good for anyone 
concerned. So, a home. Do you want to put your own mother 
in a home?” 

“No, damn it. You know | don’t. Let's try it this way a while 
longer. Maybe things will work out.” 

And things did work out. Old Mrs. Tutweiler, senile, we 
thought at the time, began calling in false fire alarms. She would 
telephone the station and report a blaze then quite calmly sit 
in her rocker and talk to the captain. | saw her through her 
open door one morning looking up timidly at the booted, burly- 
backed fireman. “Well, | guess there isn’t a fire, really,” she said. 
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Her hand fluttered vaguely and her eyes wandered aside. “I 
don’t know what made me do it. I’m really terribly sorry to trouble 
you for nothing.” 

The third time she did this, two investigators came out and 
talked to her. The next morning the daughter and son-in-law 
were there helping her pack a bag. The son was frowning and 
the daughter trying not to cry, but Mrs. Tutweiler wasn’t upset 
at all. On her way out, she stopped to say goodbye. “I’m going 
to a home for old folks,” she said brightly. And her hand didn’t 
flutter and her eyes weren’t vague. The old girl wasn’t senile 
at all. If any old woman ever knew what she was doing, that 
one did. 

At the time we hadn’‘t understood, but fifteen years later, after 
having lived absurdly alone and disorganized for four months 
behind that skull, | knew exactly why she had done it. | wish | 
had been wise enough to have given the old girl a wink that day 
she stopped. 

1 wrote in the journal my last afternoon on the rock, “The surd 
is universally feared by so-called rational man, for he knows it 
is only tenuously controllable. Mass madness can erupt at any 
time. The crust over the seething caldron is perilously thin and brit- 
tle.” That was the final official entry in the notebook. A day or so 
ago (a year and a half after it was written), | crossed it out with 
a laugh and wrote instead: “Everyone has ground moles in his 
lawn.” It was much simpler that way, and less absurdly rhetorical. 

When | left the park, the rope-ends of my existence, so securely 
tied down for four months, came loose to slap in the wind. This 
shouldn’t have surprised me—this traveling in a cricle when all 
the time | thought | had been moving straight—but it did slightly, 
and it depressed me. | felt as if | had somehow managed to slip 
around and have a look at myself from behind. It made me un- 
easy. While living by that rock | seemed to have made such a 
definite step forward, but here | was already falling into the 
same drift that had forced me away from Los Angeles. 

Freedom, the thing | had insisted upon since leaving Katherine, 
| once again had in abundance, and it made me jittery. What 
would | do with myself? | couldn‘t simply go on existing; | had 
to have a purpose. Yet as | was telling myself this | was neatly 
confirmed in the idea that, outside of a mystical belief in some 
impalpable deity or other, there was no such thing as a worth- 
while purpose—that the meaning of life had something to do with 
circles. | was doomed to tread the same old paths until somewhere 
along the curve | dropped. Freedom, | said. But one night lean- 
ing on the counter in the park store, | saw the word in a news- 
paper. | don’t remember the context, only the word jumping to 
my eye—and the sudden certainty that | hadn't the slightest idea 
what it signified. | said it aloud five or six times, forming the word 
wtih my mouth like a blind person being taught to read, and | 
found that ‘even the syllables carried no sense. “Free-dom of 
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speech, free-dom of the press, free-dumb,” | muttered. For a few 
seconds the language failed, and | was suddenly as disoriented 
and panicky as a man in a crowded auditorium when lightening 
shorts out the power. During those seconds | was back in the pri- 
meval state before man had a language to think with. | was stripped 
of what made me. 


Then my mind filled—the crust floated back over the cauldron— 
and | was left feeling only a bit uneasy, as though | hadn’t really 
been sure whether a hand had touched my cheek or not. 

Archie Miller, who with his wife Gladys operated the State 
Park Motel, gave me temporary relief. As | was mowing his lawn 
he came out and asked how | would like to work steady for a time, 
helping him get ready for the summer trade. | would have said 
yes for just board and room, but he offered that and thirty dollars 
a week. So | became a handy man, painting the motel cottages, 
repairing the redwood fence that lined his drive, digging a trench 
behind the end units for laying tile for a new drain-field. This 
helped with the practical problems; it kept me busy. But it was 
a little like trying to stop a rising flood my rolling a towel against 
the bottom of the door. 

| thought about getting a job somewhere in the logging indus- 
try that flourished along the coast, or about becoming an itinerant 
handy man or a perpetual hermit; | even considered enrolling in 
some small college and nosing into all the books | had never read. 
But those were seeds thrown to the wind at random (by a man 
with shady credentials) with no real hope that one would find 
fertile ground. | marked time impatiently, drinking beer in the 
evenings with the Millers or sneaking out with Archie to a country 
tavern down the highway where we listened to talk about crops 
and played pinball. 

In short, Jacinth couldn’t have picked a better time to arrive 
than May 3. | was ripe—rotting on my limp—ready to drop at the 
slightest breeze. 

Gladys Miller, who didn’t like me very well—l was a bad 
influence on Archie, taking him drinking that way—came out 
behind the end cottage about noon and said, “Why didn’t you 
tell me? She’s so nice. And | didn’t even know you were married.” 
Her rather bony face was set smugly and her eyes glinted behind 
the spectacles. The enthusiasm and sheer wonder in her voice | 
translated as malice. She had something on me at last. 

My first suspicion, that it might be Katherine come to haul 
me home like a truant schoolboy, was brief and born of habit. 
| realized immediately that it would have been too out of char- 
acter for her to come looking for me. The only other possibility 
was Jacinth. After an initial start (which gave me away), | com- 
posed myself and went with a certain silent dignity to the motel 
office, while Gladys kept a sidewise eye on my profile. 

Jacinth was sitting coolly in a rattan chair, her hands folded 
in front of her swollen belly, looking a little as if she were brazen- 
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ing out having been caught stealing a watermelon from the super- 
market. When | came in her eyes moved to the left, and the 
right, then settled on me like doves in a nest. She looked enough 
like a penitent daughter that Gladys was still uncertain, but when 
her gaze stopped on me that way, like arriving home, and when 
she said, “Well, Gavin,” in a tone that wasn’t a question nor yet 
a statement, there was no doubt remaining. 

“Hmmph,” Gladys said. 

“Would you like to go for a walk?” | asked Jacinth. 

We went a hundred yards along the highway and | helped 
her up a shallow embankment, then we sat and looked at the 
trees across the way. | noticed she was wearing a ring. 

She shook her head. “No, I’m not married. At the last minute 
| just couldn’t do it. | ran. | bought this myself so people wouldn’‘t 
look at me funny.” 

Her face was fuller and blooming. Where before she had 
been attractive—a haunting insubstantial wraith—now she was beau- 
tiful in the way that only an occasional woman is. She looked com- 
plete, fulfilled. Sitting on the grass beside me, with the forest cool 
and dark across the road from us, she looked serene. Her eyes, | 
noticed, changed from blue to sleepy green as they caught the 
light from the hills. 

“Where's Jim?” | Isaid. 

“Back home, | suppose. | don’t know. | had to get away.” 

“You waited quite awhile, didn’t you?” 


“| suppose so. | haven’t been at home all the time though. 
1 went to Milwaukee to see my father—he lives there now; he’s 
married—then back to Aunt Grace’s. | made my father nervous; 


his wife’s some social big deal and | was a skeleton rattling in 
his closet. So he said | should be with my mother at a time like 
this. He gave me five hundred dollars and a ticket to Florida. | 
cashed it in, then went to Aunt Grace’s and she got a little ner- 
vous too. She bought me a ticket to mother’s and | cashed that 
in. Then | sent mother a telegram; am pregnant, not married, need 
five hundred dollars. She sent five-fifty and wrote me to go see 
my father. So | came out here.” 

She said all of this as though it were inconsequential. She 
might have been telling me the plot of a novel she had read, a 
slightly boring novel. | tried to get beneath the surface a little. 

“So you decided you didn’t love Jim?” 

“No, not exactly. | just decided | didn’t want to be married 
to him.” 

“Then you do love him.” 

“Sometimes. When he’s . . . well, sane.” 

“But if you love him—” | began. 

“—Look, does everything have to be so black and white with 
you? Did you love your wife every minute you were married?” 

“Vm still married,” | said gloomily. 

“But you‘re not pregnant. I’m pregnant and I’m not married. 
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I'm not worried, why should you be?” 

Yes, that was it. | had been grappling with the problem of 
what to do with my hours—thinking about “meaning” and all kinds 
of abstract business. | had been making myself miserable with 
one paradox after another, while Jacinth, by merely getting a tiny 
egg fertilized in her belly, had solved all problems—her serenity 
made my troubles look as false as cardboard dummies. 

And she was very beautiful. 

“So you came to see me,” | said. “Why?” 

She looked at me slowly and ambiguously, the kind of deep, 
luminous gaze that you might expect from some oracle. Her eyes 
held all answers; | could choose the one | wanted. 

_ see if Old Father Randall might have a bit of advice?” 
| said. 

“| suppose that was partly it,” she said. “I suppose | thought 
you would find a place | could have the baby. But that’s not all 
of it either—l can manage that on my own. | can get along for 
awhile on my own. 

“Will you live with me?” It was out before | thought, and 
once said, seemed as right as the trees towering over us. 

“Yes,” she said solemnly, as if she had long ago taken that 
for granted. 

| took her hand and held it coolly in mine as we went back 
to the motel. | told Gladys Miller, “Jacinth will be moving in 
with me until the end of the week, then we’re leaving. We'll eat 
with you and Archie and you can take the extra out of my pay 
—or we'll get meals for ourselves. Whatever you say. Anyway, 
Il be quitting Saturday.” 

“Hmmph,” she snorted at me, but she turned to Jacinth and 
said with surprising gentleness, “What was the name, honey?” 

“Jacinth, but Gavin is the only one who calls me that. Every- 
one else calls me Cindy.” 

“Well, Cindy, honey, | guess you can help me a little in the 
kitchen for your keep. You’re not too far along—about seven 
months?” 

“Seven and a half,” she said. 

Gladys looked balefully at me. “You'd better be finding a 
steady job and a place to live. Let that drain-ditch go and take 
the afternoon off. Seven and a half months—and all this time 
you been slipping out with Archie and drinking beer like you was 
free as air. Cindy, by God, they’re all alike and | don’t under- 
stand ‘em.” 

“Gavin has a genius for not being understood,” she said in 
a way that leaped past logic. Those calm green eyes took me in, 
rose over me like a warm sea, had a brief intimate knowledge, then 
withdrew and pulled me awash. 

1 didn’t tell her | loved her that day, of for several weeks, but 
from the moment | had seen her in the motel office, | knew that 
it had been certainly true since that first day in the park. | had 
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been blinder than the blindest ground-mole. 

The irony of words. As | look back | remember being a bit 
shocked that Jacinth preferred being called Cindy, my daughter's 
name. And strangely enough, in my job in the shipping depart- 
ment of the Acme Plywood Corporation, no one uses “Gavin” in 
talking to me. | have been Randy Randall from the beginning. 
| say to myself, “Rutting Randy Randall living in succulent sin with 
an houri young enough to be his daughter.” Too, we live near 
my work in a town of about thirty thousand called Eureka, which 
according to the dictionary means, “I have found it.” Of course, 
our sin has been relatively less black (though not less enjoyable) 
since our frist November in Eureka. My divorce became final 
and we had a large bottle of champagne to celebrate renewed 
purity, while in the next room young James slept as peacefully as 
if he were legitimate. 

My work at Acme Plywood is not less ironic. | revealed that 
1 had had experience in shipping industrial products and was 
hired as a clerk. The forms used by Acme turned out to be nearly 
identical to those at Conover, and the purchasers’ list was sur- 
prisingly similiar. Good old Brewster Builders of San Francisco (not 
Scranton, Pennsylvania) use both Acme plywood and Conover insu- 
lation in their tract homes. | have advanced rapidly because of my 
maturity and my serious attitude toward business, until now | am on 
the edge of being promoted to head of the department. 

Cindy and | aren’t married (or even engaged), and we haven't 
bought a home although we could afford it. She doesn’t want to 
be “tied down with scraps of paper and bits of boards and junk,” 
as she says it, and I'll have to admit | agree fully. Of course, 
from time to time this makes me a little uneasy, for in the back- 
ground somewhere Jim is lurking, almost certain to come to see his 
son one of these days. | have asked Cindy what she will do when 
this happens, and She says, “I don’t really know. Perhaps | would 
go with him. It depends on him, on you, on a lot of things. | 
won't make any promises.” And | am gnawed for a moment by 
jealousy. But actually I’m not too worried. | have a sneaking hope 
that Jim will show up, and soon, for I’ve laid my brother’s ghost 
and am ready for a good battle. Too, Cindy is pregnant again, 
which is a point in my favor. 

Although my old green journal seems stilted and rhetorical 
(Cindy laughs hugely at it), | find that | have nearly done what 
| intended when | began it. In a sense | have “fixed with words 
the murky shadows of my predicament,” or at least | have brought 
them into open light. | no longer have a war with my ground-moles. 
| have pulled up my traps to let them ravage my lawn as they 
like. | don’t function well playing God or the Hand of Fate. “They 
can have their tunnels; Ill stick to mine,” | told my neighbor Jameson. 

“That's a tragical attitude to take,” he said over the hedge, 
shaking with laughter. 

He has taken to that word. He thinks it uproariously funny. But 
of course he doesn’t quite know what it means. 
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The Clock Fallen Into The Sea 


There is so much shaded light in space 
and a spectrum of sudden yellows 
because the wind nevers falls 

nor the leaves breathe. 


Sunday held in the sea. 

A day like a sunken ship. 

A drop of time invading fishscales 

brilliantly dressed with a transparent moisture. 


There are months accumulated in a piece of clothing 
that we want to smell, crying, with closed eyes. 

There are years in a blind water stain 

ancient and green. 

There is an age that fingers or light have not captured, 
of greater significance than a broken fan, 

more silent than a severed foot: 

there is a marriage time of days 

dissolved in a sad tomb passed over by fish. 


The petals of time infinitely fall 
like wandering umbrellas in the sky, 
growing as they wheel about .. . 
it is not an invisible bell, 
a flooded rose, a jellyfish, a great throbbing 
that suddenly fails, 
no, it is something that touches and is barely consumed, 
a smudged footprint without birds or sound, 
a dizzyness of light-threads and perfumes. 


The clock that spread over the brown moss of the fields 
and struck a hip-bone with its electric form, 

runs like a skelton under the quivering rain. 

The rain, vibrating from a central current. 


Pablo Neruda 
Residence in the Earth 
tr. by Clayton Eshleman 
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The Widower’s Tango 


Oh Maligna you must have found the letter, 
must have furiously cried 
and insulted my mother’s memory 
calling her a rotten dog, a son of a bitch, 
you have drunk alone, so alone, the tea of the sunset 
looking at my old shoes empty forever, 
and you can not remember my sicknesses, 
my nightly dreams, my meals, 
without cursing me at the top of your voice 
that | still might be there, 
complaining in the tropics of the racing coolies, 
of my heavy fever, of those Englishmen 
who | still hate. 


Maligna the night is so deep the earth so barren... 
once again | have come to the empty bedroom, 
have eaten the restaurant's cold food, 
ond once again | throw my pants and shirt 

to the floor, 
there’s not a place to rest in this house, 

not one picture on the wall. 
| would give all the shadows in my soul to have you back, 
they threaten me resembling the names of the months, 
the word winter sounds like a mournfully beaten drum. 








Sometime you will find, buried next to 

the coconut tree, the knife 
| hid there for fear you would kill me, 
and now, suddenly, | want to smell its kitchen steel 
used to the weight of your hand, the glow 

of your foot... 
under the earth’s dampness, between the deaf roots, 
among all languages, only the poor know your name. 
The heavy earth does not understand your name 
made of an impeneterable divine substance. 


How it pains me to think of the sunlight of your legs 
carefully reclining, like the hard waters 
of the sun: 
the swallow that sleeps and flies in your eyes, 
the dog of fury you keep in your heart .. . 
| see the deaths that are between us from now on, 
| breathe in the ashes in the air 
and destroy 
the solitary space always surrounding me. 


| would give this wind of the gigantic sea 
for your rough breath, 

heard in the long nights without bringing back 
what is forgotten, 

uniting the atmosphere with the lashing foot 
of a horse. 


And to hear you urinate, obscurely, at the end 
of the house, emptying 
a thin honey, trembling, silvery, stubbornly, 
how many times | would surrender the choir 
of shadows | rest in, 
the wheel of dull swords attending my soul, 
and the pigeon of blood alone in my forehead 
calling disappeared things, disappeared beings, 
substances banished, inseparable and lost. 


Pablo Neruda 
Residence in the Earth 
tr. by Clayton Eshleman 
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Ode to Federico Garcia Lorca 


lf | could weep from fear in a lonely house, 

if | could gouge out my eyes and devour them, 

| would do it for your voice of mourning orange trees 
and your poetry that rings out in shouts. 


For you they paint hospitals blue 

and schools and sea barracks are born, 

feathers grow on wounded angels, 

nuptial fish are covered with scales 

and the sea urchins go flying to the heavens: 

for you the tailor shops with their black membranes 
are filling with ladles and blood, 

they swallow red ribbons, kill each other with kisses, 
and dress in white. 


When you fly disguised as a peach, 

when you laugh the laugh of huricaned rice, 
when to sing you rattle the arteries and the teeth, 
the throat and the fingers, 

| would die for your sweetness. 

| would die for the red lakes 

where you live in autumn 

with a fallen charger and a blood covered god, 

| would die in the cemeteries 

that pass at night like ashen rivers 

with water and graves between their muffled bells, 
heavy rivers like dormitories of sick soldiers 

that suddenly swell towards death 


with marble numerals and rotten crowns, and funeral oils: 


| would die to see you in the night 
watching the submerged crosses float by, 
for before the river of death you cry 
with abandon, wounded, 

you cry, you cry, with eyes filled 

with tears, with tears, with tears. 


If | could forget when | am alone at night: 
gather in shadows and smoke, 

bite the ashes over railroads 

and ships with black funnels 

| would do it for the tree you grow in, 

for the nests of gold water you collect, 
and for the vines that cover your bones 
revealing to you the secret of the night. 
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Cities with the odor of a wet onion 

wait for you to pass singing hoarsely, 

and silent sperm ships pursue you, 

green swallows nest in your hair, 

snails and weeks, winding masts and cherry trees 
climb and circulate through your pale head 

of fifteen eyes, your mouth of submerged blood. 


If | could fill the executive mansions with soot 

and sobbing smash the clocks, 

| might see the summer come to your house 

with broken lips, 

as come multitudes in dying clothes, 

come lands with a sad grandeur, 

come dead plowmen and poppies, 

come gravediggers and jockies, 

come blood covered maps and planets, 

come divers dressed in ashes, 

come virgins stabbed with huge knives, 

come hospitals and veins, springs, ants and roots, 

comes the night with a bed where a hussar dies 
among spiders, 

comes a black rose and jangling silver, 

comes a murky yellow ship, 

comes a child carried by a windy day, 

and | come with Oliverio, Norah, 

Vicente Aleixandre, Delia, 

Maruca, Malva Marina, Maria Luisa and Larco, 

Rubia, Rafael, Ugarte, 

Cotapos, Rafael Alberti, 

Carlos, Bebe’, Manolo Altolaguirre, 

Molinari, Rosales, Concha Méndez, 

and others that are forgotten. 


Come that | may crown you, pure youth, 
youth of the butterfly, true youth, 

crown you like a black lightning flash, 
always free, always among us. 

Now when no one remains among the rocks 
let’s talk, without adornment, of you and me: 
what use is poetry if not as dew? 


What use is poetry if not for the night 

a bitter dagger finds us, for the day, 

for the evening, for the broken corner 

where the beaten heart of man decides to die? 
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Above all at night, 

at night there are many stars, 

all within a river 

that runs like a ribbon alongside the windows 
of houses that bulge with the poor. 


Someone has died among them, perhaps 
they have lost their way in the offices, 

in the hospitals, in the elevators, 

in the mines, 

a civilization brutally wounded 

and still there is design and weeping everywhere: 
while the stars flow in an eternal river 

there is weeping in the windows, 

the thresholds are worn out by the weeping, 
bedrooms are drenched with weeping 

that comes like a wave tearing the carpets. 


Federico, 

you see the world, the streets, the vinegar, 

the farewells at the stations 

where the smoke lifts its final wheels 

in a direction where there is nothing but rocks, 
and separations, and iron roads. 


Everywhere there are people asking questions. 

The bleeding blindmen, the enraged, the discouraged, 
and the miserable lifting trees of fingernails, 

the bandit burdened with envy. 


Such is life, Federico, 

here you have the things my friendship can offer you, 
the friendship of a spirited melancholy gentleman. 
Already you have many friends 

and slowly others will come to know you. 


Pablo Neruda 
Residence in the Earth 
tr. by Clayton Eshleman 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON FOREIGN POLICY 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court of the United States 


| will be talking about some highly controversial matters, 
though | don’t stand here professing to be an expert. | come to 
you as a private citizen, expressing personal views, many of which 
will probably arouse disagreement; but if | can succeed in awaken- 
ing you to the great dangers that we face, it will have been a 
happy occasion for me. 

The magnitude of the problems we face was clearly revealed 
to me last summer in Santa Barbara where | attended a conference 
that Dr. Hutchins called for the Fund for the Republic. | listened 
to nuclear physicists talk and read papers, one of which, entitled 
“The Community of Fear,” has been published since by Harrison 
Brown and James Robey. That paper should be read and re-read 
because it states cold factual matters that all Americans should be 
acquainted with, matters relating to the power of man to destroy not 
only the enemy but also all life on this continent. We could not 
today survive as a nation a 20,000 megaton attack, unless we had 
everything 250 feet underground, with enough oxygen to last every- 
body for two or three weeks. And when | say everything under- 
ground, | mean everything — steel mills and places of worship 
and highways and schools and houses and factories and super- 
markets. Furthermore, we probably have enough bombs to destroy 
Russia twenty-five times and she has enough to destroy us about 
ten times and yet there are still a great many people who think 
that what we need is a thousand or ten thousand more bombs. 
Dr. Robey and Harrison Brown demonstrated that if six hundred 
ten-megaton bombs were exploded on a clear day over America 
at a height of thirty miles, all life in America would be destroyed. 

Man is indeed faced with the danger of returning once more 
to the caves from which he came. | suggest, therefore, that the 
cult of war is obsolete. The great problem is not how to get rid 
of nuclear bombs because as Robey and Brown point out, bombs 
destroyed today could be manufactured again in thirty days, sixty 
days or ninety days if a war broke out. The problem is the pre- 
vention of war, which can only be accomplished by introducing 
a rule of law into the affairs of nations. Such a system is abso- 
lutely necessary, because in the days ahead, the tension we now 
have between Russia and the United States will be considerably 
intensified. Moreover, it is almost certain that by 1962 Red China 
will have the atomic bomb. By the end of the 60’s at least fifteen 
other nations will have nuclear weapons. These bombs may soon 
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be down to a $10 class; and what dictator or man of adventure 
would not be tempted to use them in order to satisfy his diseased 
psyche or fulfill some manifest destiny which he conceives of, 
in a mad moment, as being at last open to him and his people? 
Owing to the fact that nations are coming into the nuclear com- 
munity in such great numbers and that stockpiles of bombs are 
accumulating so rapidly scientists believe that there is considerable 
risk of an accidental nuclear war. | mention these considerations 
at the beginning because they are the backdrop to everything else 
that | want to discuss, including the problem of Red China. 


With Red China outside the United Nations as an outlaw, 
so to speak, what possible way is there to slow her down or to 
bring her to an accounting? With Red China outside the United 
Nations we have deprived ourselves of the possibility of launching 
even a substitute for a rule of force. We must, somehow, get rid 
of our prejudices: not to the extent of liking her, but to the point 
where we can appreciate that an orderly management of the dang- 
erous situation we are facing in a divided world is impossible so 
long as a nation as large as Red China remains an outsider. Those 
who oppose her admission do not view things realistically: they 
have dreams of past glory. The sobering facts are these: Red 
China has now an air force of about three thousand planes and 
she will soon be filling the skies with nuclear warheads. Thus, | 
wonder how much longer we can pretend that six hundred million 
Chinese do not exist. Moreover, Red China’s population is increasing 
at the rate of fifteen million a year. In fifty years, at this rate, 
her population will equal the present world population. On top 
of this, Red China has expansionist tactics, as was well demon- 
strated by her suppression of Tibet, which will go down in history 
as one of the cruelest things that one nation ever did to another. 
| have been close to the Tibetan situtation, serving with Lowell 
Thomas and Congressman Judd on a Tibetan refugee committee, 
which has been supplying Tibetans who escaped to India with 
food, clothing and medical care. Red China has put six million 
Chinese into Tibet, a nation of only two million people. Moreover, 
Red China has liquidated the churches and monasteries; priests 
have been put in labor battalions; and a great proud nation, which 
was never a part of China, contrary to Chinese claims, is slowly 
being ground into the dust. 


Notwithstanding her brutality in Tibet, the fact remains that 
Red China’s industrial achievements are considerable. Our own 
propaganda is an attempt to brainwash us into believing that she 
is stumbling along with failure after failure. The pictures we see 
of human anthills of women carrying dirt in baskets on their backs 
and building dams are accurate. With the labor force that Red 
China has, those who manage her affairs give priority to scientific 
achievement and not to manpower or industry. She has built four 
reactors and is launching 13,000 ton ships. She is also making 
submarines, diesel engines, etc. and since 1957 she has been 
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making her own jet fighter planes. She is graduating more engineers 
each year than we are. Moreover, an engineer graduating from a 
Red Chinese university must learn two foreign languages, chosen 
from among English, Russian, German or Japanese. She overtook 
England in coal production last year and probably will overtake 
England in steel this year. Before the decade is out, she may well 
be the third largest industrial power in the world. She has coal to 
last for centuries. Her iron reserve is the third largest in the 
world. Aluminum and lead are second only to Russia and oil is her 
only present shortage. 

What is even more important than her industrial statistics is that 
Red China now has a primary education for 70% of her children 
and, as far as our scientists can tell, her universities, except for their 
physical plant, are pretty much abreast of our own. Professor Truzo 
Wilson, chairman of the International Geophysical Year, stated in his 
book, One Chinese Moon, that the Red Chinese are up with us in 
geophysics. So it’s hard to believe that they are very far behind us 
in chemistry. 

Red China has, to be sure, serious problems. The farmer's stand- 
ard of living is very low, probably about $35 to $50 a year. This 
seems very low to us, but it is not the lowest in the world. The peon 
in Cuba has had an income of about $18 a year. How can anyone 
hope to build a strong democratic society on the basis of such a low 
standard of living? 

Red China exists. She is here to stay. We must face that fact 
squarely and try to come up with some solutions. It won’t be easy. 
Much as | dislike Chiang Kai-Shek and all the things he stands for, 
| would hate to see Formosa turned over to the Chinese executioners. 
There is at stake in Formosa an ancient and precious culture. One 
possible solution is that there be two Chinas, or perhaps a United 
(Nations trusteeship for Formosa. My plea is that we use the same 
inventive genius in solving problems of international relations as we 
display in our laboratories. 

China is only one of the problems which beset our foreign rela- 
tions. The great drama on the stage of Asia is the contest between 
Red China and India. This drama has come to the front in recent 
months by reason of border incidents. But long before that the 
contending forces were apparent. The two nations are about the 
same size, with the same standard of living, with the same basic 
problem: namely, transforming an agricultural economy into an in- 
dustrial one. Yet there are vast differences between the two coun- 
tries. There is no regimentation in India. Trade unionism is encouraged. 
Many political parties compete in the national elections. India is 
proud of her tradition in civil rights and of the protection accorded 
minorities. There is an independent judiciary. Such protections and 
freedoms rank very high in Indian values. These are democratic 
values that India cherishes though she is predominantly socialistic. 
What is disturbing is that the nation which makes the greatest progress 
in improving the physical condition of the masses will probably 
carry the rest of Asia wih her. There can be no doubt as to where 
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our loyalties should be. | am glad to see an increasing number of 
Americans becoming interested in the Indian scene. 

Notwithstanding our support, India has pressing economic prob- 
lems. Her population is increasing at the rate of six million a year. 
The introduction of anti-biotics to Red China and to the subcontinent 
has decreased infant mortality and prolonged the life span. In thirty 
years India will have 800 million people—more than Russia and the 
United States together and they will be living in an area about 
two-thirds the size of this country. When Nehru took over, the in- 
come per year in India was $50. As a result of his two Five Year 
Plans, he has, in spite of the increase in population, increased that 
$50 to $60 a year. But there is still very little financial straw to 
make industrial bricks. The income tax starts at $60 a month! Only 
13 million people make enough to pay an income tax. A pharmacist 
makes about $20 per month. A graduate engineer earns $40. A 
school teacher earns about $15 a month. The starting salary at the 
university is around $60 per month with the man who reaches the 
top getting about $200 a month. Unfortunately, food production 
and industrial output in India have not kept up with the growth of 
population. 

When | visited the villages in India for the first time | left filled 
with despair. The old villages in India could be smelled a mile away. 
The filth, the poverty, the infected water supply, the miserable huts, 
the superstition, the ignorance: these were piled deeper than anywhere 
else in the world, so deep that people made a religion out of their 
renunciation of life. When | first saw this, | thought that if India 
stayed on the democratic path it would be a miracle. | thought that 
she would probably end up with some dictator shaking her by the 
neck. This feeling was shared by many of the Indian intelligentsia. 
The Ford Foundation, however, went there and set up training schools. 
Young Indian men and women in their twenties went to these schools 
and became village level workers. They went as teams into the 
various villages to teach the housewives, for the first time, the im- 
portance of screens, boiling the baby’s bottle, sterilization of dishes, 
how to build a well so that it doesn’t have surface drainage, 
etc. They provided first aid centers, schools, teachers, and roads. An 
agricultural expert showed them how to increase production. As a 
result of such activity, | visited one place where rice production had 
increased one thousand per cent. 

Once you satrt these revolutions you can’t stop. You have to 
keep going, because as soon as you educate people, awaken the 
villages, get schools and school-teachers for them and introduce adult 
classes so that people learn to read and write, they want books to 
read and their consumer demands increase. If you do not satisfy 
these newly awakened demands for goods and services, discontent- 
ment results. 

Unfortunately, India does not have the necessary consumer goods 
and she hasn’t yet got the capital to produce them. For her present 
Five Year Plan, India needs about 20 billion, five billion of which 
she needs immediately in order to build the plants which will then 
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produce the necessary consumer goods. It is estimated that if the 
third Five Year Plan succeeds, the per capita income in India will 
jump from $60 a year to $70 a year and $70 a year is lower than 
anything that most Americans have experienced. India needs help. 
Obviously, one country can’t do it alone. It can be done only by an 
international agency. We need the cooperative effort of many nations 
to make loans, repayable in local currency at low interest rates. 

The Indians know that this race with Communism is on and for- 
tunately strong leadership is not lacking in India. The momentum is 
there, too. The problems are staggering, but the solution to the Indian 
situation, | think, is the key to many of the problems that confront us 
in the world. 

Russia has enjoyed undeserved advantages over us in the ideo- 
logical struggle. First, we have been brainwashed by our press. 
Let me cite as an example that when Steinmetz of General Electric 
came back from Russia in 1946 and presented his testimony to a 
Senate subcommittee, stating that Russia was ten years ahead of us 
in pure science, everyone thought he was a Communist. | talked with 
people in General Electric and they, too, were suspicious of him. | 
was in Russia five years ago in 1955 and when | came back saying 
that | had seen assembly units in Russia as good as any we had in De- 
troit, my audience thought that | also had been taken in. | mention this 
because our attitude toward Russia has been to downgrade Com- 
munism and consequently to downgrade everything that the Com- 
munists do and to believe that they can’t possibly succeed. Thus, 
Russia’s greatest advantage has been our negative policy. Ideological- 
ly, we have been on the defensive. Militarily, we have been inter- 
ested in a perimeter of defense against Communism. We set up 
maginot lines, but ideas have the habit of leaping over Maginot 
lines. The result is that since World War Il we have surrendered the 
initiative to the Soviets. We have relied almost exclusively on guns. 
One reason for that is the role the Pentagon has played. With 
over 40 billion dollars a year to spend, it is bound to be important. 
Each department in the Pentagon has its own state department. The 
Pentagon is to be feared not because the Pentagon may take us 
over in a coup d’etat. The reasons why we should be concerned about 
the power of the Pentagon were well-stated by Eisenhower in his 
farewell address to the American people January 17th—an address 
that will go down in history as one of the greatest. Coming as he did 
from the military, Eisenhower was conscious of its dominance in our 
thinking. It has made a military expert out of everyone in Gary, 
Indiana, or in my home town, Yakima, Washington. Everyone has 
become an expert on how to stop the Communists, what island to 
hold, what island to give up, where to move, and where not. 

At the same time, Communism spreads, feeding on the discon- 
tent that exists. A glaring example of the inadequacy of the military 
mind in the conduct of foreign policy is that last year we gave twelve 
jet fighter planes to Ethiopia. Ethiopia is one of the most benighted 
nations in the world. Ninety-eight per cent of the people are illiterate, 
and these multi-million jet fighter planes land on multi-million dollar 
air ports next to miserable mud huts inhabited by people who do 
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not even have aspirin. What do they think of us? If we wanted 
Ethiopians close to the hearts of the American people, we wouldn‘t 
have to spend fifty million dollars on jet fighter planes. All we would 
have to do is put up a hospital for half a million dollars. But we 
are not interested in that. We are interested in planes: we are inter- 
ested in military projects. By reason of that attitude we have given 
Russia one advantage after another. Likewise, we give billions of 
dollars in support of reacticnary and corrupt regimes. | suppose there 
isn’t a banker who would make a loan unless he saw the blueprints 
and had confidence in the project for which the money 
was to be spent. But we don’t ask for any _ blueprints 
when we are fighting Communism. | know that the commissions of 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s Kuomintang have run as high as 95%, which is 
pretty high. These billions are banked in America or in Paris 
or in London and are used in various ways to brainwash us. They 
are also used within the corrupt countries that we have been financing 
to liquidate the democrats, to send them in exile, or to put them in 
prison or in custody. How can we give a Cadillac to every colonel 
in every South American army and expect to have any friends in 
South America? The Latin-Americans identify us with corrupt regimes 
and they identify the Russians with the people who are struggling for 
freedom. All this is not because the Soviets have the better of the 
argument, but because we have been stupidly placing our reliance 
on guns and dollars. We have been fed tranquilizers in large doses 
for over eight years and we have been content. 

Another advantage of Russia is her geographical location. Russia 
is the heartland; she has a vest perimeter around which she can 
move. She has exploited this opportunity well. | went into Persia 
up the Caspian Sea and spent nearly a month in Soviet Central 
Asia; | traveled south and north of the Russian border. The trans- 
formation | found in southern Russia was startling. Russia has 
given priority to development along her southern border. Americans 
visit Russia and come back saying, “These poor Russians — they 
don’t even have houses.” That is true in Moscow. They go to 
Siberia and see muddy streets, no sidewalks, no water in houses, 
only a village pump, and so on. That is all true, but Siberia is 
not important propaganda-wise to the Russians. In her external 
relations it is her southern border that matters. It is there that 
she has given priority to development. If you go to Tashkant, 
Baku and Samarkand, you will see modern cities, as modern as 
anything in the midwest. You will see fine hotels, beautiful stadiums, 
theatres with stages one hundred fifty feet deep that seat over 
three thousand people, schools, parks, playgrounds, apartment 
houses. The state owns everything, of course, and hands out many 
subsidies. 

While in Russia | gathered a lot of statistics from the local 
officials and from the national officials in Moscow. | found that 
it was difficult to estimate precisely the annual income per person: 
but | think it is somewhere around seven hundred dollars a year. 
| remember the Chicago Tribune saying, “These poor miserable 
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Russians, $700. We are at $2500.” But that is an irrelevant com- 
parison. Some people seem to think that we can beat the Russians 
by eating more than the Russians or by lengthening our automobiles. 
The contest isn’t there. The contest is for the hearts and minds of 
other peoples. Imagine how Russia’s income — $700 a year — 
looks to the Indian making $60 a year, to the Red Chinese peasant 
making between $35 and $50, to the East African earning $25 a 
year or to the Cuban peon whose income is $18 a year. Half of 
the world has an income of under $100 per year per person. Two- 
thirds of the nations are under $150. We and the Russians and the 
British and a few others in Europe, are among the 15% who make 
more than $450 per year. The Russians fly the Asians to Tashkent 
by the plane load. They look with wonder. They are told that 
Russia accomplished all this in forty years while it took America 165 
years. The Russian claim has a strong appeal to people who are 
trying to get out of the mud and overcome ignorance and get 
doctors for their babies and their wives. South of the Russian bor- 
der these is no doctor. South of the border there is no school 
except for the wealthy man. South of the border there are no 
housing programs for the people. The word south of the border 
is that even the poorest Russian has a chance to get to the top. 
The word coming from south of the border is that everybody in 
Russia has a doctor, that everybody has a hospital with maternity 
care for every mother. It is all true. Socialized medicine, yes, but 
people who don’t have any medicine, who don‘t even have aspirin, 
don’t stop to make those nice chcices that we debate so much about 
here in America. They’re impressed by what the Russians are doing. 

Another powerful appeal to the Asians is Russia’s engineering 
achievement, which has become well-known. | think that it was a 
rude awakening for the West to learn that Russia was not 
operating just on the basis of a few German scientists captured 
at the end of World War Il, scientists who would soon die and 
leave them in the lurch. The Russians are far along. They are 
not as far along as Russian propaganda makes out but they are 
much further along than we have imagined. Of all the scientific 
literature that was published in the world in various language groups 
in 1960, publication in English came first. That includes the work 
of this country, Canada, England, Australia, New Zealand, India, etc. 
Second was Russian. German dropped to third place and Japanese 
came up to fourth place. Sixteen and a half per cent is published 
in Russian. 

Another distinct advantage Russia has enjoyed in this ideological 
conflict is the notion spreading through the Middle East and 
Asia that Soviet Russia somehow rewards talent while we in America 
give our greatest rewards to those who have the highest acquisitive 
skills. Russia has used that idea very effectively. 

Yet another advantage that Russia has is that she is a low-cost 
producer as compared with us. The Afghans, for example, would 
much prefer to have a Russian contract than an American con- 
tract. Why? Is it because the Afghans are Communists? No, it 
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has nothing to do with that. It is because Russia is a low-cost 
producer. Russia can reduce the cost to nothing if doing so 
serves a political purpose. The American contractor has to meet 
his overhead and presumably make a profit. So Russia goes out 
competing with our private enterprise in these foreign projects and 
underbids us everywhere if she so desires. In Afghanistan, for 
instance, projects are financed by issuing new currency. The Afghans 
prefer to issue less currency and get the same work done than to 
produce more currency for the same work. So the roads and the 
bridges and the factories and the airports are all Russian. The 
implications of that are disturbing. This advantage that Russia 
has is a continuing one. It is a problem that’s going to hurt 
us in many sectors. No magic can dissipate it. 

Another advantage that Russia enjoys in this contest for the 
minds of the peoples of the world is her skill in world languages. 
Russia last year produced for export in 68 languages 16,000 book 
titles. These are not propaganda tracts. Marx is on the list, of 
course, but Tolstoi is also. So are Dickens’ Bleak House and Steinbecks’ 
The Grapes of Wrath. Some of Jack London’s writings, anything 
that shows the seamy side of capitalism, is on the list. But there 
are also books on mathematics and books on philosophy. To the 
Persians, the Russians sell the Persian classics, all published in 
Russia, all distributed through the paraphernalia of the local 
Communist party, and all selling at a very nominal sum. If you 
wanted to open a bookstore tomorrow in the city of Old Delhi, you 
can get your inventory free from the local Communist party in 
any of the 17 languages spoken in India and you could sell Tolstoi, 
a book on mathematics or The Grapes of Wrath for an anna. An 
anna is one-sixteenth of twenty cents, which puts it right close to a 
penny. Russia floods the markets with literature in local languages 
in Asia and Africa and the Middle East, and is now beginning to 
do the same in South America. 

We have at last begun to recognize the problem. But we still 
haven’t gone much into the teaching of languages. As a matter of 
fact, in some communities today, the teaching of the Russian 
language is prohibited. During the witch hunt we went through in 
the 40’s and 50’s, with everybody being investigated for his be- 
liefs, registration in Russian language courses dropped sharply. 
What better charge could you have against a youngster than that 
he was studying the Russian language? Why would he want to 
do that unless he was a subversive? This is the kind of mentality 
that has dominated the American scene. At a time when we should 
have been pouring great energy into the mastery of these langu- 
ages, we were retreating and becoming more and more isolationist 
in that respect, leaving the field to Russia. We finally have started 
doing something about it. But last year, when Russia turned out 
16,000 book titles in 68 different languages, what did we do? We 
turned out 175 in 16 languages and our books don’t sell for an 
anna. The only thing American you can get as cheap as a penny in 
Asia is an American comic book. Our books sell from 10 cents 
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to a dollar. The man who makes $60 a year makes 15 cents a day 
and can very seldom afford to spend 10 cents for a book. So while 
our USA libraries in the large Asian centers are attractive and while 
many people use them, the masses who are just coming into liter- 
acy, who want books, go to the Russian products. Russia pre-empts 
the field, and to a great extent, Red China does, too. 

In 1961 we shall spend $25,000 on text books and juvenile 
books for India — $25,000. It is nice that we are doing that much. 
But when | think of the jet fighter planes for fifty million dollars 
that we give to Ethiopia and then of $25,000 in textbooks and 
juvenile books, | am disturbed about the American conception of 
the world problem. Are we really trying to win the ideological 
race or are we leaving the field to the Russians? The stark fact 
is that Russia and Red China have a monopoly in Asia, in Africa 
and in South America, on cheap books. To show you how exten- 
sive that monopoly is, | went into a bookstore in New Delhi on my 
last trip, and | got a story of “The Three Bears.” The story was 
published in Moscow in English and sold for an anna. 

This last year we had ten thousand students studying Russian 
in the United States. We thought it was fine and it is, but there were 
a hundred thousand Russians studying English at the same time. 
In Russia there is one school where they have five hundred students 
a year doing nothing but studying Hindi. | doubt that there are 
more than a few schools (if any) in America that teach Hindi or 
Urdu. There is nobody in America, | think, who can speak or read 
Telegu. Maybe some expert will turn up who can, but nobody 
knows about him now. We have no courses in Telegu; yet thirty 
million people in India speak that language. The Russian who gets 
off the plane, as well as his secretary and his chauffeur, speaks 
Telegu. A Russian is not qualified to go to a foreign country 
unless he speaks the local language. In America in 56% of our 
high schools today, it is impossible for a student to learn any foreign 
language. The great lack, of course, is teachers. There are forty 
Asian languages that we are not even prepared to teach. If you 
go and visit cur embassies, you will find dedicated and devoted 
people, but they are usually working through interpreters. If you 
find ten per cent of the American staff in Ankara who speak 
Turkish, or one per cent in Teheran who speak Persian, | would be 
surprised. 

We are not linguists. We go. We serve. Five o’clock comes. 
We join the circle that speaks French or English, drinks scotch and 
soda, plays bridge. We turn our backs on the community. | sup- 
pose if you put in one phrase the American attitude abroad, it is 
“We-ness” and “They-ness’. We turn our backs upon the native 
communities, unlike the Russians who scatter at five o’clock to the 
tea houses. As a result their intelligence is much better than ours 
and they are much closer to the problems of the world. 

Our job is to become linguists. In Russia they take the 
precocious eight-year old children and they put them into language 
groups — Chinese, Hindi, Arabic, Persian, all the languages of 
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the world. They run them on through regardless of whether they 
go into the foreign service or become engineers or agricultural 
experts. This is how Russia is preparing evangelists to send abroad. 
One of our tasks is to create large communities in this country 
who, though American in loyalties, who dress like Americans, who 
eat like Americans and who talk like Americans, think like Chinese, 
think like Indians, think like Persians. Otherwise, we are going to 
be left in a lonely insular position. 

When | was in Russia, | went to one 50,000 acre Siberian 
farm owned by the state and found twenty-five graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges located on that one farm twirling their thumbs. 
They had nothing to do. One county agent in America could have 
visited it once or twice a month and handled the business of the 
farm. Russia now has over 250,000 agricultural experts, experts 
trained in 68 different foreign languages. She can send 100,000 
to Africa and Asia anytime a need arises. How many can we 
send? She can send 10,000 doctors. She can send teachers. She 
can send experts in any field versed in the local language. This 
advantage aids Russia particularly in dealing with the emerging 
countries of Africa. Consider, for example, Nigeria. The Nigerians 
do not ask or receive much foreign aid, but they have a desire 
for higher education. They had a school, inherited from the British, 
fashioned on the pattern of the London School of Economics, but they 
wanted something more like our land grant colleges emphasizing 
engineering and agriculture. They raised fifteen million dollars 
inside their own country, built such a school, and opened it on 
October 1, 1960. They had sixteen thousand applicants. They 
could only accept 240 because when they came to look around 
for teachers they could find, in all of Nigeria, only four suitable 
for their college. Where is Nigeria going to get her teaching staff? 
Where are the other schools in African nations that are 90% illiterate 
going to get their teachers? Russia can, as indicated, fill every 
department: chemistry, engineering, agriculture. The Russian techni- 
cian is highly trained and very efficient. 

How many people are we preparing to send abroad as 
teachers? | don’t mean people who will go just to give a speech on 
Americanism or a speech against Communism, but men and women 
who will go and settle down, become members of a faculty for 
five or ten years, become a part of the community. 

What are we doing to prepare the youngsters? What teachers, 
what organizations are training young men and women at the 
high school or college level, preparing them for work abroad? The 
Congo is going to need at least ten thousand men from the West, 
trained in business and science, such as graduates of M. I. T., Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and the Harvard Business School. 
They are going to need those men this decade. Africa has a million 
white people today. It will need one million more in the sixties. 
Nigeria alone, to take this one country again, is going to need 
eight hundred college graduates each year for the indefinite fu- 
ture. If we cannot fill that vacuum, you can be assured that Russia 
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can fill it and will fill it. Do we have it within us to try to catch 
up? If we don’t, the contest will be lost by default. That would 
be tragic because American values are the values of the peoples 
of the world, values which all races, all creeds, all nationalities 
need and want. It would be tragic if the hour comes and we are 
found wanting because of lack of preparation. But we are going 
to continue to be unprepared if we let the Pentagon lead us and 
if we continue to put our trust in dollars to solve our foreign 
problems. 

Our values give America a tremendous advantage in this ideo- 
logical struggle. The advantages we have are greater than those 
Russia has. But we must get organized to do something about it. 

Russia can put up a cement plant as good as anything that 
we can build. We think of industrialization as saving a people from 
Communism. That is nonsense. Russia is industrialized. Red China 
is industrialized. They can put up steel mills and airports as well 
as we can. The crucial difference is values and ideas. 

We have an Abraham Lincoln. | wonder why instead of send- 
ing fifty million dollars in jet fighter planes to Ethiopia, we didn’t 
translate Sandburg’s Lincoln and put that out into all the countries 
of Africa and Asia for a penny. That is one way to generate in the 
villages an American conception of freedom, justice and equality. 
The bulk of the people in the world are colored people. Our 
Declaration of Independence holds that all men are created equal. 
We act sometimes as if the Declaration of Independence were sub- 
versive. The Declaration of Independence talks about the right of 
the people to have a revolution. The word “revolution” has be- 
come to Americans almost a subversive word. But revolution is 
what the people of the world need. This is what they want and 
we should be the ones to help them get it in the American way. 
Instead, we are alarmed when the haciendas are changing hands. 

If we had in America the kind of political and economic 
feudalism that exists all around us, we would have our revolution, 
| hope, and turn the country back to the people. Our Declaration 
of Independence says that all men have certain inalienable rights, 
including life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That is what 
the peoples of the world want. The Declaration of Independence 
is really the most powerful force in world affairs today, the American 
newspapers to the contrary not withstanding. 

Governments, says the Declaration of Independence, derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. Yet we say, “Why let 
these people vote? They don’t know enough to govern themselves.” 
But the Declaration of Independence places its confidence in simple 
men and women who, of course, will never gain any experience 
unless they are given the opportunity. America has been on 
the side of the colonial powers against independence for subject 
people. The Dean Achesons fought it. The John Foster Dulleses 
fought it. America’s votes at the United Nations have been a 
disgrace to our principles. It is the right of these people to have 
their revolutions. Are we going to let the Russians take over all 
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revolutions and manage them? 

Americans would not tolerate the feudal conditions that we 
have been financing in the Middle East and Asia and South 
America. If we were in their shoes we too would want a book on 
how to conduct a revolution. When you get out to Asia and talk 
to the people who were growing up in the twenties and the 
thirties and the forties, you will find that they were hungry for 
books on how to conduct a revolution. They indeed dedicated their 
future to getting rid of what was holding them down, whether 
it was a landlord’s power or the power of a few families or the 
power of a colonial group. But the only book they could find was 
written by the Russians. 


| sat one night on the porch of the foreign minister at Ran- 
goon. This was at a time when America was making fun of Burma. 
Our press called them the Rover Boys. We said they didn’t know 
how to fight Communism. On that night there were only two free 
cities in Burma — Mandalay and Rangoon. The Communists had 
everything else. Their tracer bullets were in the skies. We sat 
into the night because it looked as if Rangoon might fall, but these 
men that we were ridiculing were fighting Communism with ideas 
as well as bullets. The Burmese governments is a Socialist 
government. It is a proud government. it is an independent 
government that respects the rights of man. That night the whole 
cabinet was there and every member as a young man, 
had studied Karl Marx, in default of any other literature on 
how to conduct a revolution. Not one of these men, however, came 
out of this indoctrination a Communist. Rather, they rejected the 
Communist tactics of violence, terror and deceit. 


We seem to forget that we Americans could write the best 
book on how to conduct revolutions. 


There are many reasons why Nehru and the other Asian 
leaders are Socialists. Socialism and Democracy are congenial con- 
cerning the rights of man. If we united with the Socialists of the 
world (as well as those who have a free enterprise system) 
we could present a strong front against Communism. 


We have some very versatile allies. One of them is Israel. 
Israel is a small nation, a new nation, a nation that has won its 
independence with its bare hands, making gardens out of rocks, 
doing the impossible and achieving spectacular results. Israel is 
much closer to the heartbeat of the world than we are. We are 
the people that live in the big white house on the hill with 
$2,500 a year per person, surrounded by a sea of slums and 
poverty and privation. We are not on the same wave length as 
the people down there. Israel is much closer to them. Israel is 
part of the democratic world community. She has a sense of mis- 
sion and is doing work of great importance in Africa. She is part 
of the arsenal that we of the West will have if we move our 
ideological forces into position. 

We have another great advantage in the freedom of our 
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universities. We all know of the Communist intolerance for free 
literature, free art, and so on. | would like to see thousands of 
people from Communist countries coming here to study. You have 
to live in a Communist country or travel there and get beneath the 
surface to appreciate the great release that comes when you first 
arrive at a university or a college in America. Being able to come 
here and to talk without a policeman over your shoulder is a 
great spiritual adventure to intellectuals in Communist lands. Not 
many people in Russia are Communists — only about 3%. | know 
from personal friends in Russia of the great spiritual renaissance 
that takes place when they arrive. Our universities are a magnet. 
Let us invite the Russians and others. Let us help them to be free. 

The Russians did not like what | said in my book Russian 
Journey that the Soviets had a segregated school system in Soviet 
Central Asia. It is true. The African students who attended the 
University of Moscow protested against racial discrimination and 
some of them issued a manifesto this last fall. Khrushchev’s res- 
ponse was to establish “Friendship University” for African  stu- 
dents.” It is a segregated university. 

In our free universities we have a considerable asset to ex- 
ploit. The issue is not whether democracy will be saved in the world 
but whether democracy will ever be born. Democracy, unlike a jeep, 
cannot be exported. Democracy is something gained. It grows 
from experience. One has to start sometime; and new nations need 
controls and help and advisers and friends. That is why | am so deeply 
concerned that our education program get trained personnel into 
these undeveloped nations, not for a summer, not for thirty days, 
but as residents attached to the government, attached to a law 
school, attached to a university. We haven’t been training people 
to go abroad. The law schools haven’t. The medical schools 
haven’t. None of our schools has. 

We are of course going to need billions of dollars to fi- 
nance the underdeveloped countries. But we should tie our aid 
to political reform programs. We must become once more the 
evangelists for democracy. We have the greatest cause in the 
world to sell. Man was made for freedom and not slavery. We 
have Abraham Lincoln. We have the Declaration of Independence. 
We have the Bill of Rights. Those are the distinctive things about 
our civilization, not our factories or our automobiles or our big 
thick steaks. The things people want are the things that are highest 
in our scale of democratic values. If we get organized at every 
level to wage this ideological warfare, we cannot possibly lose. 


Our Democratic values are more precious than anything the Com- 
munists have. 
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Poem for Wilma 


| could speak to you of flowers 
(hibiscus, jasmine, stems loaded 

in the early spring), but all 

| know are roses with their 

throats cut, newspapers wrapped 
about their necks. There 

is so much to tell of love, 

so much that | don’t know yet: 
feelings, words, and all the 
gentleness my fingers stumble at— 
no, all this is worse than 

flowers. What | am saying is 

the times | want to screw you 

1 am not concerned with Plato: 

it’s the way your belly slips 

when you lean over, thighs 
emerging from beneath a skirt. 

And when | slam you in the ribs, 
I'm never sorry, for when | hit 

| hate you and | want to hurt. 
Milk sour because you left it out, 
or unwashed dishes like a beach 

of slimy shells—all this 

annoys me, makes me roar. 

| roar, you weep, but sometimes 
we enjoy each other, belly to belly, 
even the roaring, the weeping. This, 
or murdered roses wrapped in paper 
are the best that | can do. 


Morton Marcus 


Lassie, Rin Tin Tin 


He has a face with green teeth, 
a white ear wobbling past his neck 
and tucked through the loop of his belt. 
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One ear, a white ear, he carries it 
in both hands like a megaphone. 
He speaks to it. Do you hear me, do you? 


This is what | have to tell: all day 
he is coming around corners, speaking 
into it, frightening old ladies 


or maids walking the dog. Or it’s 
slipped through his belt like a large 
balloon when he stops for a beer. 


He puts his arms around it when it rains, 
bending over it, whispering to it 
as though it were a loved one. 


| love you Lassie, Rin Tin Tin 
Do you hear me, do you? 
This is what | have to tell, who have 


no ear, whom old ladies smile at 
when he walks the dog of his words 
and hears it gnawing at his bones. 


Morton Marcus 


The Lover 


The crepe-ribboned fan is humming 
a tune | don’t recall. 
She nods on the sill, 
while shadows thicken the hips 
of my bonneted lamp, now 
three years older, 
and darkly fill my glass. 
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Though the day is windless, 
bloated with heat, 

a wind blows the hair 
of my crepe-ribboned fan, making 
her beautiful, lovely 
as girls 
in fashion ads: always 
cool and regal, as the wind 
unrolls their coiffures 
and they smile vermilion 
circles around their teeth. 


In the darkened room, her head, 
her neck framed silver 
in the window, her face 
hidden in the shadows— 
is it wisdom or despair 
that keeps me from her, 
imaginging her head tossed back, 
her lips, skinny with laughter, 
circling enormous teeth. 


Morton Marcus 


To Billie Holiday 


A microphone you didn’t need, 
Sweated. You didn’t. 

You didn’t need gardenias 

In your hair, or spiked heels. 
There was no sound. 

What did you see, Lady? 


Did you see faces, 

Did you see your money in 
Somebody’s pocket, 

Did you find the drug 

that money planted, 

Did you see that pocket 

In jail, while the law patted 

Your behind? | didn’t see a pocket. 


Opening your mouth 
Acrid thoughts poured 
From your teeth. 
Bladdered, you peed 

On dusty bathrooms; 
Crickets pulled the chain. 
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| won‘t ask about the rape 

Caged in a city jail. 

You were a mixed breed then, 

like the coat that cost two houses 
Someone gave you with that pocket. 
Wasn‘t that your pocket, Lady? 


Crowds sieged to you; 

Toilets, sheets, nutritioned plates, 
You were too black 

For back doors, outhouses, 
Toast, unshadowed yolks; 

Too light for uniforms. 


Bastard-born, childless, 
Your ovaries laugh in a jail. 


An oriole, rasping notes 

As lubricant, while bitter oil 

Scalped dandruffed heads 

Combed straight on southern lynchings. 


Innocense? You saw the crowds 
That siphoned you. 

Their hypo marks 

Were in their feet. 


Your hair is on the black grooves, 
Spinning conch-like, angling 
Toward a pocket which | 

Don’t remember seeing. 

You know the pocket; 

Who got those royalties? 


The hospital walls were lost in heroin 

While sheets gauzed your rancid breath. 

Your nurses, clowned in navy blue, drew 
Thermometers from holsters dipped in bedpans. 
Too late, the questions sought 

A sailing boat with packet salt. 

Some friend. A cop. A trap. 


We visit bark, an unmarked grave. 
The money is the grass, 

The ground your face, no stone 
Your voice. We kiss the air. 


Michael S. Harper 
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In the Counting House 


The friends are in the parlor 
Mouthing grief like honey, 
Marveling at the valor 

Of dear deserted Auntie 

In her sixty-third fall. 

The clock is on the wall. 


Uncle Joe’s old body 

Is turning to the graveyard; 
Roots from the mouth already 
Above the bones have flowered, 
Pink and hale blooms all. 

The clock is on the wall. 


Aunt Cass is in the kitchen 
Fixing up some supper, 
Going through the motion; 
There’s habit in the clatter 
Pots and pans let fall. 
The clock is on the wall. 


Over the minutes pouring 

That are heaped like pirate treasure 
And clink like Auntie’s rattling, 
Counting them with pleasure 

(This the friends don’t know) 

On the wall is Uncle Joe. 


James T. Crenner 


The Conception 


The moth, her eggs ripe, signals her mate 

By neither sign nor sound; and he, on a course 

No charts or careful compasses have made, 

Tracks by instruments, after a long flight, 

Her sweet and carnal perfume to its source, 
Whereat, as though beguiled by a thousand candles, 
He flutters about her odor on the night, 

And beds her while her fragrance licks and kindles. 
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Just so, there was no touch, no word of mouth 

From you to indicate fertility; 

And even subtler than the lovely moth 

You spun no scent to bring me to my place, 

But a strange effluvium, mild and womanly, 

As though, from away in a wood, came a child's voice, 
Calling, coming closer. 


James T. Crenner 


An Evening At The Movies 


How much better it is to 

Have seen the films only, where 
The lean sergeant in the two-day 
Beard says, “Let’s get out 

Of here!” and runs in a zig-zag 
Across the field of crossfire, and, 
Except for dropping into a 

Pothole here and there, makes 

It; where only the naive 

Kid (the one who prays nights) 

And the gruff-talking, soft- 

Hearted bum gets killed, and no 
one else gets killed; where 

The generals and the folks 

At home and the statesmen are 

All good, and The Lord is good; and, 
Afterwards, on the summer evening 
Reconnaissance, there are no dead in 
The avenues, only the traffic 

Cop is armed, the sounds going off 
Like bombs all around are 
Shrapnel-less, and the lights that 
Flicker over the city do 

Not light the new objectives; the 
Bright, shifting eyes behind the 
Piled rubble, and the coils of 
Barbed wire strung across tomorrow. 


James T. Crenner 
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Musing 


All right, | move among the dust again. 

But cleaning does have to be done 
occasionally or often. | do mine 
occasionally. And might as well start 
in the attic, where dust lies 
as high as anywhere 
else in the house. Though the room, at least, is 
smaller. And where | can find something nearly, 


yet never quite, misplaced or forgotten: 
beside a pair of ice skates, and 
a package of ornaments for hanging 
on trees each year, there’s a letter from 
you | read once before, but 
would open again. This 
cleaning has waited long enough and will 
wait longer. | shall have time to read you here. 


“How is the world with me?” | can’t complain 
so long as | know | can if 
| want to. Let me know how it goes with 
you. As for your other letters, yes, 
I have them, tied, stored in one 
of those small cabinets 
my ears seem handles for. And where’s the key, 
or what grey drawer have | kept those letters in? 


| wonder, does it matter much? The muse 

is where you find her, someone must 

have said. So I'll be looking. Something true 
enough might be there, among the ice 

skates, tree ornaments or dust. 
The word between the eye 
and the ear and the world. Ah! that’s the thing. 
Remember, whatever happens, keep in touch. 


George Keithley 
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Black Widow 


She’s sick again. Fat struggles deep in bed, 
Built in the room’s dead center axis, creased 
And worried as old linen, battleground 

Of tears and lies, enmeshed like flies in oil: 

The kind of partial peace she’s waged for years. 


Pink as the fingers that dote upon her heart, 
Inclined to sure and imminent attack, 

She fondly toys the food of widowhood; 

The husband, face of a spinning quarter, 
Peeps in on her and lays his hand, his hate, 
On hers to demonstrate he often cares. 


A part-time invalid she hopes to keep 

The children always raveled, drawn inside 
The house, for sickness is a silence here, 
A bandage, an abuse the children wear. 


Weekly she makes the customary scene 

Much worse. Father returns and cannot stay; 

Mother will not stop, until the day’s too late; 
Both grasp what they can only share today, 

The children, frozen between their equal hate. 
Driven apart, now they are held in pain. 


Life, this week is a past tense walking out; 
Shorter than breath, like a relentless ghost. 
She lies in bed curled to a question mark. 
Her bad heart hesitates, bursitis rings 

Its threats at things definite, things future. 


With her, the husband wobbles and falls flat. 
Across the window, sun, and hour glass, 

The spider, gentle shuttle, weaves a simpler 

Kind of life, a mesh of loving shadows 

On the eiderdown. There are no children 

Who grow strong enough to leave that atmosphere. 


Tod Perry 
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The Ladies of the Eastern Star 


Yes, how spring has touched the hearts 
of the ladies of the Eastern Star 


when both husband and wife are 
presiding officers 


it is time for lace hankerchief 
and sobbing organ 


good omen and vindication 
of everything they’ve ever heard 


ali corsages and bosoms 
they are Ruth and Esther 


parade as virtuous as pigeons 
sit like sofas with doilies, wear 


glory in new hats while husbands 
look Masonic and sheepish 


Yes, how daisy and daffodil 
have made Alpha and Ethel 


open the good wine to treat 
the Sunshine Circle 


and remember their weddings 
and even the men 


they married or at least their ghosts 
and get tipsy sniffles 


Yes, how the first pussywillows 
garden smells through open windows 


make Mildred Skaggs (blushing with shame 
and giggling wickedly) fall 


headlong in love with the Worthy Patron 
though he’s not her husband at all 


Jack Anderson 
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Devotion 


We were reduced. 
Eight odd weeks, efforts 
to regain some old, 
past peak—moans, 
rehearsed exaggeration. 


And we have known. 
‘Too small for two, 

this town abounds 

with one, lurking 

in lovers’ places. 

| am not he, nor is she 
Margarita, Spanish 

in a thousands ways. 


Dressed deliberately, 

| sat, deciphering 
headlines upside-down 
Strapping in, her buttocks 
corrugated in my eyes. 

| polished lenses, 

peered to see them clear— 
she had diminshed, 

distant as before. 


We rose, kissed. 

“Dear, you'll smear me, 
smelling of smoke.” 

She focused on my nose, 
warped, my hooded eyes. 
| felt them magnify. 


| had to go. There 
would be time for more. 
The walk was small, 

the rain, large 

Passing the jaded haunts, 
water lepered my skin. 


Lawson Inada 
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Grammar (Exercise 7) 


Correct: A discussion of love and marriage followed, 
and then we ate an apple. 


Conversation idled amid chaste white plates, 

Until, (and what could be more natural) 

We mentioned common friends and made small comments 
On compatibility. Urbanity served with the soup 
Enhanced the spices of a careful salad. 

Down in the court two children played a game 

| never could. But reassured by Schubert’s lovely songs 
And candlelight, we spoke of sentiment and paused to taste 
Remote and sudden relishes. It was twilight then. 

Your theory nudged a listless appetite. 

Together we acclaimed the fruit and cheese 

A perfect complement to a well-turned whole. 

Why then, did the knife, held casually, 

Seem less to slice, than to impale the star-heart 

Apple. The dinner fell to crumbs. You were tactful 

To ignore the equivocal scurry of the mind’s quick mice 


While there was yet strong coffee and the mute, tidal smoke. 


Annette Basalyga 


On a Neighbor Family, Who Died in my Childhood 


Your names bring visions of childhood 
days to mind, the mornings when 
you'd bring me across 
the yard for home-baked 
bread and dilute tea. 
| was a mere four 
years old—too young 
to take things straight. 
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Delaney, an Irish, Catholic 
name, relative to mine, 
though not by blood or marriage, 
you let me tie my brother 
to a chair on my grand-father’s 
funeral day, scolded 
me once, only slightly, 
then gave me cookies when | sang 
“Bell Bottom Trousers.” 


Will walked with a cane. 
It kept him from slipping 
on the ice. One October day 
| struggled with him, tried to take it, 
You promised nothing at the next 
night’s Trick or Treat. 
Though masked, | was too scared 
to knock, and waited in the alley. 


Mamie, so named 
by me, showed me the bogey- 
man’s closet, told 
of magic horsemen in saddle— 
soap cans, then gave me 
Will’s tennis racket. 
When her Requiem was sung, 
| wondered that two of father’s 
friends did not kneel. 


Bing, | couldn't say 
Elizabeth, said she’d send me 
in a mail bag to her soldier son. 
She gave me nickels when | visited 
the new house on my birthday, 
then spen her last months 
wearing six dresses at once, 
trying to keep him, patient 
of a vets’ hospital, away 
from bad boys on the corner. 


Robert Berner 
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Tristan Tzara: Le Poid du Monde 
Transposition of a fragment by Leslie Singer 


| walk in the burning hour 
Spitting “tooth for tooth.” 

In the night ring boots 
Pounding the billows, 

Shaking bottomless drawers. 
Truth which is laughter, 

Foster home of courage, 

Is perched on the gilded edge 
Of a beam of light 

Wrenched from the lips of seaweed. 
Buffeted on the rim of day, 
Clawing the trenches. 

| can hear her, 

A suckling’s whimper, 
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When the light mounts the pyre 
And is circled with a thousand tongues 
Of promises. | invent anew her splendor 
As her face recedes in shadow 
Behind the grimacing torch 

Of Death. 

| see eyes begging, 

Bent away from war: 

Eyes of cowards, base, ignoble, 
Eyes of little girls in love, 

Eyes of mothers... . 

| can’t see the eyes of mothers. 
Their lustre has for ever 
Tarnished my own. 

| see them lurking 

Behind a silent wall 

Waiting for the fish to come: 
Eyelids on the window panes, 
Watching the tempest grow. 

A wisp of straw lost in the fields 
And the nude woman, lightening, 
Makes the landscape run. 

It is a feast. They break 

The chest that fills the earth. 
Jump. Everybody jump! 

Turn your pumpkin heads around. 
Break the bank, 

Bounce her on your knees: 

The little one, 

The dancing girl. 

Do you know the dancing girl? 
She’s sitting in your laps, 

And vessels plunge, breaking ribs 
As oxen in the stockyards. 
Bodies meshed by bullets: 

Arms peeled off 

The coffined trunks. 

No-nosed faces, no mouths... 
Put them down 

In the ledger: 

There must be law and order. 
At your command, general. 

We'll file the bodies presently: 
Dead in one piece. Dead. 

Of What? Died of laughter: 
Death came easy. He didn’t know 
The dance: sudden, unnoticed. 

A war of buttoned shafts 
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Of light: phosphorescent. 

Waltzing by a crescent 

Moon. Death by laughter. 

Music after death: 

Laced, packaged 

Jagged giblets. 

The anguished song 

Of love is made to order. 

No other song will do, general: 
Just love in trash cans, 

pangs of healing, 

Unleashed by the searing lights. 
Did you say it was a phantom dance? 
Blockhead, | say it is exotic. 

It is the devil’s masterpiece. 

Don’t laugh, pineapple: 

The gears are automatic, 

The stance is catatonic. 

Peaked heads, 

Pigheads, 

Royal heads: 

A mountain of heads. 

The fight is for our skulls. 

Is this a game? 

What's the joke about? 

| see the crops haven’t ripened yet: 
Their pale arms are groping 

For the Autum wind. 

The land, sodden by vines, lays in wait 
For the explosive thirst of foliage. 
The sun strokes the fields 

And forests move their heads 
Yearning for the fleeting coat of green. 
O where is the youth, unborn. 

The sullen bloom of innocence 
Nesting on his lips. 
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Dada, Beat, and A Conversation 
With Tristan Tzara 


Leslie Singer 


In the preface to Georges Hugnet’s book, The Dada Adventure, 
published in 1957, Tristan Tzara wrote: “ . .. by voluntary term- 
ination of its activities, Dada proved that once a movement has 
reached its culminating point, continuation would amount to pure 
and simple negation of its profound nature. However, the termin- 
ation of Dada was only relative. Dada extended into Surrealism 
and beyond .. .” 

When | first read this, | was intrigued by Tzara’s contention 
that Dada has not terminated, that Dada never ends, that it 
continues as part of present human experience. | thought of this, 
climbing the steps of the ramshackle old house on the Rue de Lille 
in Paris where Tzara lives. | thought of Beat, too. Clearly there 
are some similarities between Dada and Beat. Both emerged after 
devastating wars; both are, superficially, negative movements. How- 
ever, | am not going to trace Beat to Dada; although | imagine 
it would not be difficult to do so, via Henry Miller and Gertrude 
Stein. Conceivably Beat is a genuine American movement and not 
a belated resurgence of the Dada spirit in the U.S. Furthermore, 
there are significant differences between the two movements: Dada 
was less ritualized, less a clique, more intellectual. The follow- 
ing spoof comes to mind, which Tzara sent to his painter friend 
Man Ray in 1921, a year before the Dada group disbanded: 
“. . . Dada belongs to the whole world. | know some good people 
called Dada: Mr. John Dada, Mr. Gaston Dada. Francis Picabia’s 
dog is called Zizi Dada. The pope in a piece by Ribemont- 
Dessaignes is also Zizi Dada. | can give you scores of other Dadas. 
Dada belongs to the whole world, like God and the tooth-brush. 
There are people just so so Dada, a lot Dada, there is Dada 
everywhere, in the whole world, in each individual: like God and 
the tooth-brush (an excellent invention once upon a time).” 
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It occurred to me that Dada was now a matter of history. We 
can trace the progress of the members of the group as each 
matured; we can not do this for Beat, yet. Unlike Beat, Dada was 
in no danger of becoming abortive through commercial success. 
Possibly this was a matter of circumstance, not design. Picasso, 
Arp, and Miro, now subjects of commercial emulation, have retained 
their genius and still show some enthusiasm for social reform. 

In going to see Tzara | thought to find some connection be- 
tween Dada and existentialism, particularly on the political and 
ethical fronts. Both groups seek authentic being. Tzara and Sartre 
are frequent collaborators, although this may be due to their 
close ties with the French Communist Party, rather than to a similar- 
ity in philosophical outlook. Moreover, Tzara, Camus, Sartre and 
Aragon are exceptionally courageous people. They were active 
participants in the French underground. Tzara and Aragon fought 
in the Spanish civil war are are now, along with Sartre, in the 
forefront of the fight for Algerian independence. This kind of 
personal courage is more impressive than the courage to publicly 
disrobe. 

Tzara was seated in an eighteenth century Spanish chair, across 
a rickety desk covered with loose pieces of paper, the manu- 
script of a book on Francois Villon, soon forthcoming. Aztek 
and Toltec ceramics and sculptures peered at me from the book- 
shelves. On the walls hung paintings by Miro, Picasso, Ernst, 
Delaunay, Arp: enough to whet any New York art dealer’s appetite. 
There were drawings and watercolors dedicated to Tzara by his 
artist friends, their names a veritable dictionary of modern art. 
The rambling apartment housed a large collection of African sculp- 
ture, ceremonial masks, gold African jewelry and ornaments. The 
taste everywhere was impeccable, contrasting with the frayed cuffs 
of the poet’s mauve dressing gown. The man, crowned with a 
white shag, looked lonely, possibly frustrated. How did this man 
feel about Dada now? |! wondered whether anything was left 
of the precocious outpouring of untamed venom. Was this the 
Tzara who had once spouted fire at the nice Swiss ladies seeking 
entertainment at the Cabaret Voltaire? | thought of the weird 
compendium called the Zurich Diary: “ . . . in a jammed room, 
Tzara is demonstrating, we want to, we want to, we want to 
piss in all colors of the rainbow. lHuelsenbeck is demonstrating, 
Ball is demonstrating. Arp: Explanations. Janco: My pictures. Heus- 
ser: Compositions. The dogs are braying . . . . Poems are shouted. 
The whole room shouts . . . . African music! Costumes by Janco: 
Everyone with a large box on his head. Tzara, in tails, explains 
the new esthetics. He is sober, wry, recites acrobatic poems, a con- 
cert of vowels, brute poems, static poems, chemically arranged 
poems. Kurt Schwitters recites: 
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Georges Hugnet, recording the events of July 1916, reports 
that the docile spectators of the Cabaret Voltaire suddenly went 
berserk: pounded the chairs, rhythmically, crescendo. It was amaz- 
ing to see together so much madness and so much talent. More- 
over, the movement begun in Zurich conquered the world: Berlin, 
Paris, Cologne, Hamburg and finally New York. The names as- 
sociated with Dada, in one way or another, are legion: Miro, 
Arp, Klee, Picabia, Ernst, Kandinsky, Zadkine, Satie, Metzinger, 
Survage, Man Ray ,Richter, Janco, Delaunay, Eluard, Aragon, de 
Chirico, Brancusi, Schoenberg, Schwitters, Duchamp, Soupault, Bre- 
ton, Rene, Cravan . . . etc. Cravan arriving in New York from 
Paris in 1917 to address the literary upper-crust on poetry, des- 
cended bedraggled into the auditorium carrying a tattered suit- 
case, dispersed his laundry among the mink-caped dowdies and 
was disrobing when the police intervened and put him in the 


cooler. Thirty years later the same path is taken by Ginsberg. 
Or is it the same path? 


The color is there, both in Beat and Dada. What Beat lacks, 
it seems to me, is humor: real intellectual humor. The Beats are so 
deadly serious about themselves that in combatting the shuck of 
conformist society they have created the shuck of a “mystique” 
(not to be confused with mysticism). Where there is no humor 
there usually is little talent. Ferlinghetti, chanting raucously a 
new version of Isaiah, has a generation of exiles wailing by the 
walls. Might there not be too much titillation of the bowels ond 
not enough titillation of the gangliae? We have the ceremony of 
pot, bongo drums on San Francisco beaches, in Greenwich Village 
cold water pads, in incandescent cafés: laced with livid, staccato 
verse and literary chopsuey. But you can’t burn Rome all over 
again after it has been rendered to ashes. 


However, this is not to deny the remarkable linguistic inno- 
vations of Beat writing. Were it not for the Beats, the don’t-let’s- 
rock-the-boat English-teaching poets in their secluded-from-life de- 
serts, would have let language die of old age and arteriosclerosis. 
(| am not referring to Beat jargon, which, as all jargon, is artificial 
and stodgy.) Beat prose writing abounds with imaginative phrasing 
and terse rhythmic patterns. Beat prose is much more interesting 
than Beat poetry, and even among the poems, these most likely 
to be remembered are the few prose poems by Corso, where he 
is at his simplest and therefore at his best. The much publicized 


word-slingers, such as Ginsberg and Orlovski, confuse poetry with 
acrobatics. 
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There are other virtues to Beat life which should not be over- 
looked: hot, ignorant discussion, and there is nothing like an 
ignorant discussion where opinions are traded, not footnotes. How- 
ever, the crucial question with respect to Beat is,; when does an 
avant-garde cease to be in the avant-garde? What political, phil- 
osophical or literary movements are likely to develop from Beat? 
What happens after the revolt is consummated? Dada faced the 
same problems in 1920 that Beat faces today. In the case of Dada, 
Tzara abruptly broke with Breton and with many of the writers 
meeting at the Paris Congress because he did not want a literary 
and artistic movement to become consolidated and organized. 
An avant-garde can not let itself be organized. Arp and Eluard 
stayed out, too. Each pursued an individual course, only occasion- 
ally joining for political reasons. Moreover, the Dada experience 
has shown that great art is born in loneliness. Here is a lesson 
to be learned by Beat. 

Dada was born with a laugh; it also expired with a laugh. 
In 1921, after the publication of the last joint venture of the group, 
the Singingwar in Tyrol, the two mainstays of the movement ex- 
changed certificates. Tzara wrote “A friend from New York writes 
that he knows of a literary pickpocket called Funnyguy (read 
Picabia), famous moralist . . . He invented Dada in 1899, cubism 
in 1870, futurism in 1867 and Impressionism in 1856. In 1867 
he met Nietzsche, in 1902 he discovered that Confucius was his 
pen-name. In 1910 a monument was erected to him in the Place 
de la Concorde in Czechoslovakia because he believed in the exist- 
ence of genius and in the virtues of happiness.” Arp returned 
the compliment with the following: “I declare that Tristan Tzara 
found the word Dada on February 8, 1916 at 6:00 p.m. | was 
there with my twelve children when the word Dada was spoken for 
the first time. The enthusiasm was great at th Café Terasse in 
Zurich. | had a brioche stuck in my left nostril. | am convinced 
now that the word Dada has no value; only fools and professors 
of Spanish care about dates. All that is of interest to me is the 
Dada spirit, and we were all Dada a long time before Dada was 
born . . . | painted my first holy virgins in 1886 when | was only 
a few months old and enjoyed pissing graphic impressions . . . “ 
Thus the poet and the artist have made their obsequies. 

Exploring further the similarities between Dada and Beat, we 
note that just as there was a connection between Dada and the 
painting of the period, there is some connection between Beat and 
abstract-expressionism New York and San-Francisco style. A valid 
revolution was started by Pollock which resulted in complete anni- 
hilation of geometrical space, crashing, so to speak, through the 
logical sound barriar of a scientific Weltanschauung. It is un- 
fortunate that the humorless followers of Pollock and Hans Hoff- 
man have arrogated to themselves a license for drab amateurism, 
until art in America has become a substitute for mowing the lawn 
and making cabinets. It is one thing to be concerned with the 
human condition, to be an iconoclast; it is another to provide 
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excuses for incompetence. Ginsberg’s preoccupations never equal 
the surging eroticism of Apollinaire; De Kooning’s schizophrenic 
colloids can not supplant the esthetic purity of Arp or Brancusi. 
Furthermore, the followers of Pollock, pasted on the walls of art 
fairs and dangling on the pegs of New York galleries for public 
consumption, failed to recognize that the poet's and the artist's 
is an undemocratic occupation, possibly an anti-democratic occupa- 
tion. There can be no democratization of the arts; art is always 
created by the élite for an élite. The common man of the Rennais- 
sance did not understand Giotto anymore than the common man 
today understands Picasso. Renaissance mass-man saw trees and 
recognized the legend of Saint Francis, that is all. 

The artistic élite is not necessarily identical with the social 
élite; very often the artistic élite is in opposition to the social 
élite, their aims being at variance. The Impressionists ridiculed 
the good citizen, the merchant class, the Saturday afternoon full- 
bellied strollers on the Grande Jatte. The New York school sounded 
the clarions against the democratic calendar art and fettered genti- 
lity of the Rockwells. Moreover, the good writer always writes 
about an élite: an élite of a special type. Nelson Algren’s pimps, 
prostitutes and drug addicts are an élite, too. They are human 
beings striving for authentic existence: this is also true of the cool 
cats who are the protagonists of Beat. The superior authors of 
any period rarely write about what democratic society calls “the 
people.” What, then, is the social value of poetry or art? Frankly, 
their social value is nil. Just as the social value of teaching liter- 
ature and art appreciation to the average freshman or sophomore 
is nil. However, the philosophical value of art and poetry is con- 
siderable, because art and poetry preserves the élite in a world 
which has always tended towards democratization and vulgariza- 
tion: Roman soldier society, medieval guild society, capitalist busi- 
ness society, British civil service society, German burgher society, 
Soviet society are examples of essentially conformist societies. 
Artists and poets have always punctured the udders of the sacred 
cows of democracy: it is easy to see why this would be so. 
Democracy presupposes the “demo,” that is, the existence of some 
homogeneous group or groups. The artist and poet, on the other 
hand, is by nature anti-social: he fits only with an amorphous 
group: consequently, all schools and academies are doomed to 
fail. The artist or poet is also a perpetual stranger in dictatorships 
cr in a power élite. This is because a dictatorshin or a power 
élite can continue to wield power only if there is a homogeneous 
group at the top which can enforce its will on a homogeneous 
group of followers. Moreover, it is false that because the artist's 
personality is incompatible with dictatorship, he is ipso facto in 
favor of democracy. The reverse of the foregoing statement is 
that because the artist is opposed to democracy (with a small d) 
he must be in favor of authoritarian types of government. The 
artist simply declares “a plague on both your houses.” The func- 
tion of the artist or poet is to preserve the quality of a man, 
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the quality of existential transcendence: to preserve in man the 
potential to transcend his “thingness.” It is only after man as a 


social animal transcends his “thingness” that he becomes truly 
human. 


Moreover, the contemporary artist understands this perpetual 
dilemma of man better than did his predecessors. The contempor- 
ary poet, playright, and artist maintains that existence itself is 
absurd, that organized and institutionalized being is the ultimate 
reality for social man. From the artist's point of view, social life 
and social environment is nonsensical. However, the artist knows 
that the tragedy of man is only partial, because the existence of 
the completely isolated self is not absurd: it is the ultimate reality 
of human experience. The phenomenal universe, the plants, the 
machines ,the superhighways and the “people” — they merely 
are. It is impossible for the artist or the poet to exist in conjunc- 
tion with the world: the only ontologically existing object is the 
self, isolated, lonely, an accident. The tragic world of Becket 
and lonesco is peopled with characters waging a fundamentally 
futile battle against the isolation of the self. Becket and lonesco 
herald a new style: existential realism. This style is more accurate 
in its description of the human condition than classical realism, 
more humanly profound than psychologism and more scientific 
than classical naturalism. 

These thoughts were in my mind as | watched Tzara sected 
in his Spanish chair. What else did | think of? | thought of the 
Orphic Delaunay, of his Eiffel towers penetrating the hymen of 
clouds, of the long friendship between Tzara and Sonia Delaunay. 
It was through Sonia Delaunay that | met Tzara. Tzara is in- 
extricably bound with what we call “modern art.” Without his 
fiery personality there might have been no modern art. Tzara 
was the first to use the term “abstract painting” in a famous lecture 
given at the Zurich Kunsthaus in 1916. He came to Zurich to 
study mathematics. He turned poet, non-conformist, rebel, des- 
troyer of established mythologies, restless seeker of authentic freedom, 
prankster, bombast, propagandist, but above all, an unusually 
gifted writer, humanist and sincere intellectual: Francois Villon 
reincarnate. 


Tzara was rolling his own cigarettes, his little eyes roamed 
restlessly: youth which even a tired body could not deny. This 
is the conversation... . 

Singer: | am concerned with man as an authentic human 
being. | am sure you have thought a great deal about this 
question. | would also like to know of Dada and of what remains 
of the Dada spirit. 

Tzara: You realize of course, that it would take a long book 
to answer the question adequately. However, | recall that we 
were asking similar questions during World War |, when Dada was 
founded in Zurich. We were all very young... . 

S: By “we” you mean the group congregating around you: 
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Picabia, Arp, Schwitters, Huelsenbeck, Ritter, Bal, Sourpault? 

T: Picabia arrived much later. 

S: Was Apollinaire in contact with the original Dada group? 

T: | did not know Apollinaire personally, although | have 
corresponded extensively with him. 

S: You wrote a book on Apollinaire, which | believe is 
well known. Was Apollinaire sympathetic with Dada? 

T: | am not quite sure of his feeling with respect to Dada. 
He was in sympathy with the literary and aritstic forms created 
by our group. He was, naturally, a great experimentalist. How- 
ever, Dada, in my view, was much more than a literary or ertis- 
tic movement. It has become a way of life; possibly more than 
a philosophy. 

S: | would like you to elaborate this point. It seems that 
the common view in the U.S. is that Dada was an isolated move- 
ment, which soon petered out after it had exhausted its creative 
possibilities. 

T: This is an art historian’s point of view. There are, of 
course, those who want to bury me with Dada. | don’t like it. 
! am still here and publishing. A book is coming out soon on my 
work, tracing the history of my contributions since Dada. | think 
the book will show there was continuity and development in my 
thought. However, this brings up the question of what Dada 
meant for me. Dada has never become a dogma. — In neutral 
Switzerland, my friends and | had the terrible sensation of being 
closed in; unable to participate in the drama around us. This 
seemed to have no end. The senseless tragedy which was raging 
in the outside world inflicted a terrible wound on our young, 
and yet immature, being. Apollinaire—older than ourselves—was 
able to provide an explanation for war. He might have had his 
own peculiar reasons. On the other hand, we could not recon- 
cile war with any rational explanation. The French and Germans 
looked alike to us; patriotism was a hoax. 


S: Did this sensation of inaction and futility result in more 
than a revolt against man’s inhumanity to man? 
T: Every honest movement begins with a protest; however, 
a protest alone is not enough. Our first concern was with the ab- 
surdity of war. We revolted against all conventions; against all 
institutions cherished by the bourgeoisie, such as logic, law and 
order, religion, etc. The art forms created as a consequence of 
this revolt are now a matter of history. | do not wish to live off the 
past; on the contrary, | want to stress that Dada was the begin- 
ning. Dada was superseded by Surrealism and other modes of 
artistic expression; but labels are unimportant—let us leave that 
to the historians. 
S: Do you always return to Dada? Is Dada really the start- 
ing point of your life as an artist; or are there other benchmarks? 
T: | believe that all of us return to Dada; Aragon, Eluard— 
when he was still alive—Arp. Each of us may return to Dada for 
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different reasons. | return to Dada, because Dada made me for 
the first time aware of the fact that man must act. Man must be 
more than a spectator if he is is to remain human. Being forced 
to remain) a spectator is the most frustrating, the most devastating, 
dehumanizing experience. The artist or the poet should not be 
above action; we should never separate the artist from life. Art 
is, in fact, on the same level with other human activities. It is 
not a superior activity; artistic activity does not take place outside 
the physical and social world. This concept of art with a capital 


A, an all-embracing field of human endeavor, was created by 
Dada. 


S: Don’t you think that some of the manifestations of Dada 
were little more than feeble protests against conventionalism; 
pranks, devised to startle? Not a sustained effort or a constructive 
critique of the human condition. 


T: It is true that no analysis was made by Dada of the 
disturbing social phenomena which plagued our society, anyway 
not until about 1926. We did not have a social or political theory, 
except that of hammering at the very foundations of bourgeois 
society. But again, we should not use labels or terms. Movements 
represented by labels are always abstractions, devoid of being. 

S: | realize that; why don’t we talk about Tzara the man, 
the poet, the human being, and not about the Dada movement. 

T: | am glad you said that; this is not the usual American 
attitude. You accept Picasso the artist but you do not always 
accept Picasso the man. 

S: Since we both agree to consider the whole person, let 
me ask you how responsible you believe the single man is when 
faced with the present impasse? 

T: He is absolutely responsible. Inaction is the worst offense. 
Let me be autobiographical: surely you know that Picasso, Sartre 
and myself, and, of course, several others, are members of the 
French Communist Party. We constitute a dissident group there. 
We make choices continuously and we are fully aware of our 
responsibilities as individuals. You may remember the front page 
stories in the French press which appeared shortly after | returned 
from a lecture tour in Hungary. This was about a week before 
the Hungarian uprising of 1956. |! realized, then, that some 
wrongs had been committed and that an uprising was imminent. 
| stated this in an interview | gave to the right-wing press. |! felt 
it was my moral responsibility to make such a statement to who- 
ever would print it. | do not agree with the French right-wing 
press, of course. However, the Party newspapers refused to accept 
my story on Hungary. Thus | feel that man must choose and accept 
responsibility for his choices. This is the ineluctable destiny of 
human existence. | do not abide by conventions and | profess no 
loyalty to institutions: what else is there left for me, or man, for 
that matter, than the absolute responsibility of the self? 

S: Since. you brought up the question of belonging to the 
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Communist Party, let me say that | am still somewhat mystified 
as to why strong individualists like yourself and Picasso remain 
members of a political party which requires subordination of self- 
expression to discipline. | know you have been criticized on several 
occasions by the Party leadership. 

T: | don’t think you fully appreciate the unique position of 
writer and intellectual and that of the French Communist Party; 
we do not feel that we are unduly hampered or that we have 
lost our identities as individuals. For instance, both Sartre and | 
supported the manifesto of the 121 on Algeria. 

S: This is the document signed by 121 leading French intel- 
lectuals; poets, writers and movie stars — | believe that “Les Temps 
Modernes” reported (December 1960) that some professors from 
the U.S. appended their signatures, too. The document claims 
the right of insubordination for French enlisted men in the Algerian 
war. You urge them to follow the dictates of their conscience. 

T: Yes, and the manifesto was severly criticized by Thorez 
(the official leader of the Communist Party). This is understandable, 
because the official Party fears acceptance of a philosophy based 
on individual choice. In practical politics discipline and coherence 
are important assets. | noticed that Thorez quoted approvingly 
Lenin’s statement that the Proletariat cught to go to all bourgeois 
wars. 

S: However, you continue to work and voice your opinions 
through the Party. 

T: Surely, myself and several Professors from the Sorbonne 
—there’s about forty of us in this group. We believe that reform 
should be attempted through the most progressive element in the 
political spectrum. The idea of seceding from the Party has, of 
course, occurred to me; several of my friends have urged me to 
adopt that alternative. | did not accept these suggestions, and | 
do not accept them now; because if we did secede from the 
Party we would become just another splinter group. My convic- 
tions brook no alignment with the right or the Gaulists. 

S: Don’t you think that a humanistic reform movement could 
be started in other Parties, which are less rigidly controlled? 

T: | don’t think so, at least not for the time being. | am 
still very much concerned with Fascism. Fascism is a many-faced 
phenomenon. It is not just Hitler or Mussolini; other aspects of 
Fascism are constantly re-emerging all over the world. Racial 
prejudice sears even sensitive minds. Camus is an example. His 
position on Algeria was very disappointing to me. His idea of 
an “internal revolt” is in fact an admission of defeat; it amounts 
to retreat. | often heard him exclaim, in the heat of a discus- 
sion: “ . . . but, my mother is there,” meaning Algeria. Camus 
was a tortured person, a mind beset with anxiety. It was pain- 
ful to watch him struggle with himself during the last few years 
of his life. Such struggles are suicidal. 

S: Are you by any chance suggesting that the auto accident 
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was a form of suicide? 

T: | don’t think anybody can answer that question; prob- 
ably not even Camus. 

S: Coming back to your allegiance to the Communist Party. 
Isn‘t your attitude somewhat romantic? 

T: | am not a romanticist; except, of course, to the extent 
that there is some romanticism in every poet and in every artist. 
We have to be idealists and philosophical optimists . . . The Party, 
after all, represents one third of the popular vote in France. It 
is like belonging to a major political party in the United States. 

S: Do you mean that it is respectable to belong? 

T: | don’t think | would put it quite that way. 

S: You don’t think that a person of your convictions would 
adhere to the same political position in the U.S.? 

T: Not at all. The Communist Party in the U.S. is a small 
splinter group. | don’t think much could be gained by belonging 
to the Party, there. 

S: Do you agree with the Communist Party philosophically, 
or was your choice based on other grounds? 

T: Actually, Lenin and | were close friends when he lived on 
Spiegelgasse 17, in Zurich. We played chess together and argued 
a lot. However, | was only an observer of the historical events at 
Zimmervald and Kienthal. | was not a member of any political 
party; neither were the other members of Dada. On the other 
hand, we all sympathized with Lenin’s denunciation of war. We 
also believed that pinning the responsibility for war on the bour- 
geoisie, laying war at their feet, so to speak, was correct. It was 
only much later—during the protest of the Surrealists against the 
Riff war, in favor of the Morroccans, in 1926—that | became aware 
of what | now call public conscience. Hundreds of intellectuals 
joined the protest, which culminated in the popular front of 1934. 
The principle of public conscience, or public consciousness, has be- 
come from then on, the guiding principle of my life. Party philo- 
sophies are relatively unimportant. , 

S: Would you say that Dada, the Surrealists, and the Beats 


in America are all manifestations of what you call public conscious- 
ness? 


T: | am hoping that this would be true of the Beats, too. 

S: It seems though that a poet or artist may have to make 
compromises if he takes the principle of responsibility to society 
too literally. He may become a propagandist; consequently, an 
inferior artist. 

T: This is true only if he submits to political philosophy or 
dogma. My poetry is certainly not discursive or even explicit; 
yet | feel it is in the mainstream of social revolution. 

S: Now that economic recovery is complete in Western 
Europe and the working classes no longer search for Utopia, 
what future developments do you foresee? 

T: Unfortunately, material comfort impinges upon the _indivi- 
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dual’s ability and willingness to participate in public conscious- 
ness. Credit buying is now being introduced in France. Acquisitive- 
ness and the resulting economic disparity legalizes nationalism. 
We no longer wish to better the lot of the Algerians because we 
are afraid of losing our refrigerators. 

S: Do you think that a voluntary abdication of material 
comforts, as in the case with the Beats in America, is a manifesta- 
tion of public conscience? Was there anything similar in Dada? 

T: 1 don’t know enough about the life of the Beats to make 
a judgment or to suggest a parallel between Dada and Beat. 
However, we were poor in Zurich; | don’t know how voluntary 
this was. 

S: Turning to something more immediate: if man is to sur- 
vive physically, there must be some hope of disarmament. Do you 
think you can appraise the chance for disarmament from your 
vantage point? 

T: Unfortunately, | am somewhat skeptical of the possibility 
of an early agreement on disarmament. You know there is no 
such thing as collective kindness! 

S: On the other hand, as a philosophical optimist, you must 
believe that man has progressed somewhat since the Middle Ages, 
and is now in a better position to solve the problem of physical 
survival on this planet. 

T: | am a student of the Middle Ages; | find that man’s 
capability of resolving conflict has advanced only infinitesimally. 
Actually, the Middle Age wasn’t really dark. It was an extremely 
rich period and some of the ideas and social organizations were 
very progressive, indeed. The Medieval Age is still largely an 
uncharted sea; much more scholarship is needed before we fully 
understand medieval man. Some of the most revolutionary ideas 
in moral philosophy and ethics stem from the Middle Ages. Re- 
cently | have discovered a set of “Zanographs” by Francois Villon; 
this is a most fascinating discovery and it has given me an unusual 
insight into the Middle Ages. As | have told you before, | am 
now preparing a manuscript, which will reveal a very different 
Villon from the man we now know. 

S: What are the “Zanographs” concerned with? 

T: They are a key to the diverse allusions and references in 
Villon’s poetry. The scrolls refer to poems and limericks which 
were current in his time. 

S: | take it then that we will better understand the social and 
political views of Villon; however, is this really important for the 
appreciation of the pure poetry of Villon? 

T: The true poet is never pure, if by purity we mean academic 
purity. The poet is in and of his time; inseparable. His mission 
is to dynamically change life and society. The artist or poet 
can attain complete freedom, qua artist, only after all social 
problems are solved. The form which the poet chooses, in order 
to express what is boiling in him, may be pure, experimental, blas- 
phemous, exuberant, disdainful; but there must be this fire burn- 
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ing in him; otherwise he is not a poet. The fight of Dada was 
directed against the academic separation of poetry and art into 
categories which resulted in a lot of empty boxes. We fought 
Futurism and Cubism for the same reasons. 

S: You seem to have a very exalted view of the poet. 

T: Not really; on the contrary, | do not put poets on 
pedestals. All creative activity is exalted. Mathematics, the scien- 
ces: these are all exalted activities because they are life. My son 
is a nuclear physicist; there is no chasm between art and the 
positive sciences; | only wish there were more communication be- 
tween art, literature and the sciences. 

S: It occurs to me that Picabia, one of the principal expon- 
ents of Dada in painting, lambasted science and machines. What 
was Picabia really concerned about in his famous mechanical 
series? 

T: | don’t think it was an attack on science per se, but 
rather on the bourgeoisie’s latching on to a perfectly wonderful 
product of the human mind, distorting and debasing it. Proficiency 
in the sciences is not necessarily acquired at the expense of hu- 
manism or at the expense of an understanding of the arts. In 
fact, one may achieve a deeper understanding of poetry and art 
because of, and not in spite of, one’s understanding of mathe- 
matics. | think that Dada was frightened by machines, because 
most of what we saw were war machines; there is very little 
poetry or humanism there. 

S: | am still troubled by the difficulties that creative persons 
must, of necessity, face in dogmatic systems of government such 
as the Soviet Union; not that pressures are totally absent in the 
U.S. The Pasternak affair comes to mind. 

T: | don’t wish to suggest that | was unperturbed by what 
you choose to call the Pasternak affair. However, don’t let’s lose 
sight of the fact that Pasternak was one of the foremost poets 
of our times; yet it was not poetry that earned him the Nobel 
Prize. | am sure you will agree that Doctor Zhivago, whatever 
its other merits, is not a great novel. The editors, who turned down 
the book, are not the Soviet government. They exercised their 
prerogatives in refusing to publish a manuscript, which, in their 
estimation, was an unsound evaluation of the Revolution, and of 
the generation which created Soviet society. If you undertake to 
write a novel, which is not pure fiction, but a kind of history, 
you are bound by an entirely different set of rules. You may 
agree or disagree with the publisher’s point of view. This is, of 
course, another matter; however, you will grant that the publishers 
have their own rights and privileges in this respect. It is quite 
clear from Western reactions that the Soviet editors have properly 
understood the novel and refused it because of the very same 
reasons that endeared the book to the American public. 

S: | am familiar with the complete text of the letter which 
Pasternak received from the editors. It contained a careful analysis 
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of the novel—praising the author for his past literary achievements 
—but in effect turning him down because of his opinions. 


T: lam not suggesting that Soviet society is perfect; however, 
| believe that it is a society capable of development; it is moving 
towards humanism. | do not believe this is true of capitalist society. 

S: Don’t you? 


T: It seems that we view things differently; however, let 
us further investigate the matter of the Nobel Prize Awards. When 
the prize was given to Camus, the boy was dumbfounded. No one 
was more surprised than Camus, when he got the prize. 

S: Are you saying that Camus was not worthy of a literary 
award? 

T: By no means. Camus was a fine writer, a good journalist; 
but his contribution was slight in comparison to that of Sartre. 
Sartre is a literary giant. It is generally believed in France that 
the prize was not given to Camus, but was given against Sartre. 
Then, because of repercussions and rumblings, the prize was given 
to a minor poet, Quasimodo, who happened to have once belonged 
to the Communist Party. This is pretty much of a mess, don’t you 
agree? 

S: | was surprised when the prize was given to Quasimodo. 
| am not disagreeing with the award to Camus, although | admit 
that Sartre is by far the greater man. | think both Sartre and 
Camus should have received the prize. To change the subject. 
You are primarily a poet and writer—you write about the finest 
French prose | know. What is, in your opinion, the connection 
between subject matter and form in poetry? | do not mean sub- 
ject matter in the trivial sense. The reason why | ask this ques- 
tion is that you have been referred to in the literature—I believe 
it was by Herbert Read—as the propagandist for Dada. Several 
of your literary and artistic friends, whom | met the other day, 
also referred to you as a propagandist. Do you consider the 
term propagandist a pejorative term? 

T: No, not necessarily. Some of our greatest poets can be 
called propagandists; if you use the term propagandist broadly 
enough: Dante, Homer, Sophocles, Eluard, Aragon . . . The 
objectives of Dada, it seems to me, were clear: to deride, annihi- 
late, lambaste bourgeois-intellectual conceptions of ethics and 
to eradicate all that was considered proper and decorous by the 
middle classes. You might call such activity propaganda; in that 
sense | certainly accept the label of propagandist. But don’t forget 
that having accomplished our purpose we advanced to something 
more constructive than derision. 

S: Would you then agree that derision and attack, as 
exemplified by Dada, was a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for the fulfillment of your mission as a poet? 

T: Yes, of course, a poet must have a sense of mission; after 
all, poetry is a tool, not an end in itself. You write poetry only 
because you can express your ideas best in that form. 
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S: However, not all Dada poets followed the same philosophi- 
cal precepts as yourself. There arose considerable differences 
between you as time progressed. 

T: There was considerable unity among us even in later years, 
for instance Eluard and Aragon . . . What is important, however, 
is that we have always found ourselves on the same side of 
the fence when it counted; in the Spanish civil war, the under- 
ground and now Algeria. 

S: Breton, on the other hand, soon veered away from the 
position that Eluard took and from your own position. By the 
way, how are things between you and Breton? 

T: We are mad at each other. 

S: Breton is a kind of surrealist voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. | take it that you do not set store by surrealism anymore. 
However, you did, after some bickering, collaborate with the sur- 
realists on “Le Surrealise au Service de la Revolution.” 

T: But, of course, you realize that my collaboration with the 
Surrealists at this point was a purely political matter. | still dis- 
agreed with the constant attempts of Breton to organize the avant 
garde into a kind of school. 

S: Your reasons for dissenting with the group which organized 
the Congress of Paris are well known; however, | would still like to 
know what new and vital movements can there be after Dada, 
Surrealism and Beat? 

T: | think | am still basically Dada, if you interpret Dada 
correctly. Dada is anti-academic, meaning that Dada is for abso- 
lute freedom and independence. | am opposed to all s~iools, all 
groups; | am against everything that smacks of academicism, new 
or old. We always run the risk of institutionalizing a movement. 
The only way you can prevent this from happening is by opposing 
all “movements.” This is hard on the art historians, but this is 
the way it ought to be. 

S: What about poetic form and artistic expression? We have 
gone through a process of gradual emancipation until we have 
completely destroyed form. Where do we go from here? 

T: Dada has destroyed forms, too; however, the forms Dada 
destroyed were old, tired and meaningless; born out of a sick 
bourgeois culture. The aim of Dada was to rebuild, not to destory 
willy-nilly. | think we should tighten-up form. On the other hand, 
form should not become an obtrusive thing. For instance, in 
Cubism the artist had to adopt a rather narrow point of view; he 
had to arrange space according to a formula, regardless of 
whether this made sense or suited his artistic temperament. This 
is the sort of thing | fought, and | am sure you are familiar with 
my writings on this matter. The other thing | fought was, of course, 
schools. Once | discovered that Dada was being accepted and was 
in danger of becoming a school | was instrumental in bringing 
about the termination of Dada. The poetic forms and artistic 
expressions of Dada should have been used as a battering ram 
to shatter the walls of preconceived ideas about poetry and art. 
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lt is wrong to accept and imitate these forms and use them posi- 


tively. Thus Dada ended as a school; however, the Dada spirit 
is eternal. 


S: When | talked to your friend, Sonia Delaunay, she was 
very much concerned with form and structure. She referred to 
your poetry as precious, and | can) see why. She showed me 
several volumes which she had illustrated, including some fairly 
recent ones, which | hadn‘t seen. These publications were in edi- 
tions of 100 or less. She also showed me some color etchings 
for your forthcoming volume—the technique Delaunay developed in 
the color etchings is truly remarkable. 

T: Sonia Dealunay has illustrated several of my volumes 
and so has Picasso; let me show you.... 

(Tzara pulled out some of those inimitable French “editions de 
luxe,” done by Picasso.) 

S: | was struck by the fine rhythmic patterns and strict form 
of your latest poems. Do you subscribe to Delaunay’s notion that 
rhythm and form are everything? 

T: As you know, the Delaunay were the founders of a 
certain type of abstract constructivist painting. | am opposed to 
the complete dissolution of form which is the hallmark of American 
painting at the present time. In Dada, my friends painted crazy 
montages—Picabia’s Mona Lisa with a moustache—and all that. 
This was presented deliberately as a joke on the bourgeoisie; 
the purpose was serious: a revolution in art. However, that revolu- 
tion having been completed and won, we felt that new forms 
had to be established and the joke discontinued. There is nothing 
as boring as a joke which has to be taken seriously. 

S: Some of the Dada jokes made a very serious point. | 
remember the flat iron with spikes on the bottom, called 
“a gift.” | don’t think | have ever had a better laugh; yet the 
message was poignant. Presumably, you would say that the 
artist was fully aware of the distinction between a joke, albeit 
a serious one, and a work of art. 

T: Yes, such jokes have philosophical value, just as the other 
things which Dada was responsible for had philosophical value. 
Art is an aspect of philosophy. 

S: However, you would not agree with a dealer paying 
$20,000 for the flat iron and calling it a work of art. 

T: No; this is the kind of thing | criticized as far back as 
1919. It is much worse now. At one time | believed that all art 
had run afoul of its mission. 

S: You seemed, in your writing, to dispute the validity of 
art qua art. Picabia was hailed as an anti-artist. 

T: | disputed the validity of an art which was producing 
objects for bourgeois investment. 

S: | don’t believe you have fully answered my question 
concerning form in poetry. | notice that you now emphasize more 
the total image, so to speak; that is, the cumulative effect of a 
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poem; whereas in your earlier writing you used isolated, startling 
images and unusual combinations of words. 

T: 1! was always of the opinion that every sound, every line, 
each rhythmic pattern in a poem must be justified by the poet to 
himself; not necessarily to the reader. Occasional flickers of light 
are not sufficient to justify an occupation which is very difficult 
to justify anyway. | hope to be able to justify to myself most of 
what | have done, considering the circumstances and the pur- 
pose which we all had in mind. 

S: There is one other aspect of current art which | would like 
to bring up. The huge mono-colored canvasses by Rothko and 
the chanting delivery of Ferlinghetti, off a phonograph record, 
have an unusual psychological impact on the listener or the 
viewer, even though the poems when read are not particularly 
impressive. Some of the Beats insist that poetry exists only in reci- 
tation. Ginsberg has made this point over and over again. Does 
this mean that a new form is developing? Or that we may have 
poetry which has quality only when read aloud; or art which 
has quality only when displayed in special, quasi-theatrical arrange- 
ments? It would be interesting to speculate whether the phono- 
graph record or tape might replace books and whether or not 
special poetic forms and techniques might develop on this account. 

T: This is not particularly new. Greek poetry and the songs 
of the Minstrels in the Middle Ages were written with the speaker 
or singer in mind. | would like to admit this as a possibility; how- 
ever, | doubt that it would be advisable for us to move too far 
ahead in this direction. There are certain inherent weaknesses 
in this approach; the theatrics of the situation may be so easily 
overemphasized. 

(My art-lover wife, who does not speak French, having poked 
her nose in every nook of the five-room gallery, dozed off on 
Torquemada’s chair. It was time to go.) 

S: One last question. It is sometimes asserted that an artist 
must live in Paris in order to produce great art; that new countries, 
such as America, are lacking in something absolutely essential to 
the artist's development. Do you have any thoughts on that? 

T: There is something to it; | don’t mean the Place de la 
Concorde and all that tourist stuff. However, something happens 
to man in the physical presence of the past. Imagine, that | 
can walk the same cobbles Francois Villon once stood on. The 
very same houses, taverns, shingles and all are still there, in 
some of the streets. This is not living in the past, not a retreat. 
| really don’t know what it is! 

(As we were closing the door, stretching our arms for the last 
handshake, Tzara spurted:) 

T: Don’t forget that | am an absolute, unconditional optimist. 

S: A philosophical optimist. 
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Mad Priest’s Song 


O sing of nursing pelicans 

And salamanders rare, 

Of wolves and saints and papal bans, 
And we will make a pair. 


Your madness is called sanity 
And mine is madness called, 
But all, but all is vanity; 

The world will snatch you bald. 


Who then is sane? said Horace once, 
And | quiz you again: 

|! am that man, boasts every dunce 
Who trusts an empty brain. 


Come act with wisdom, just like me, 
And howl and foam and rage; 
You'll either gain men’s scorn or be 
Accepted as a sage. 


O sing of nursing pelicans 

And salamanders rare, 

Of wolves and saints and papal bans, 
And we will make a pair. 


John Taylor 


The Fruit of War Is Beggary 


| heard the drums all mutter 

And felt the cutting flute: 

‘Come on and be a soldier, 

‘We promise gold and loot, 

‘And if you lose your leg 

‘Then you can eat the boot.’ 
These are the facts, take it from me— 
The fruit of war is beggary. 
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| shouldered arms and swaggered 

From Rome to Timbuctoo, 

Carved up the throats and gizzards 

Of Christian, Turk, and Jew, 

And diced my gold away 

In every bar and stew. 
These are the facts, take it from me— 
The fruit of pride is beggary. 


Now huddled by my crutches 

! curse the rain and sleet, 

Since when the weather changes 

| miss my missing feet, 

And beg for lack of gold 

In many a dirty street. 
These are the facts, take it from me— 
The fruit of life is beggary. 


John Taylor 


Marching Song 





A soldier’s only friends are lice 
Since even ladies have their price, 
While these small consorts ask for none 
But guard one’s health by bleeding one. 
The captain is a father to his men— 
He slept with all their mothers now and then. 


A soldier’s only courage waits 
Upon the spirit that inflates 
His skin until he seems divine— 
First having filled a skin of wine. 
The captain is a father to his men— 
He slept with all their mothers now and then. 
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A soldier's only home is sleep 
In which he dives to sink so deep 
That even bugles have to scream 
To wake him from civilian dream. 
The captain is a father to his men— 
He slept with all their mothers now and then. 


A soldier’s only fortune’s dirt, 
He reckons it till his feet hurt, 
He dies to gain a trench or pit 
And then he owns six feet of it. 
The captain is a father to his men— 
He slept with all their mothers now and then. 


John Taylor 


For Appearance Sake 


Considering this, her standing in the snow, 
Beneath the leaves, by water, poised on stone, 
The hood in white, the shadow-deep blue dress, 
The skin in sun, the shirt that was my own 

But sheathed her in a difference, and | know, 
Considering this, nothing more or less. 


All raiment, even skin, grows loose and strange, 
Though at this moment, | have power to touch 
The one who shone. But then the hand is crude, 
And in its homely habit, misses much. 

Now, in these present robes, she goes to change, 
Returning in a garment of her mood. 


Strip all away, the last, endearing guise; 
Clear the scene of props, the seasoned wiles 
Of seemly earth—then let her merely be, 
Absolved of any beauty that beguiles. 

How should | find in her with naked eyes 
My poor man’s faith that what | know is she? 


Leonard E. Nathan 
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At the Spanish Frontier 


The antimacassare in our second class car 
Are dingy as the Golfe du Lion. 

Beside me, young Sephardim trace a star 

On a magazine. Descended from a Don, 
They laugh that this is their first trip to Spain. 
With thanks | take a biscuit from their box 
And wince at spending Christmas on a train. — 


No palaces grow in the yellow sand 

Around Port Bou. Dim, shuttered walls surprise 
The boys who stare across their promised land, 
Their hair dark velvet caps above their eyes. 
They plan to stay a year. | will not say 

| saw the ox-drawn plow turn up red clay. 


Elaine Emmett 





December Crossing 


The second mate is blind from splintered glass; 

A marble sea broke on the bridge today. 

That Englishmen who treated me to beer, 

Who grew carnations tenderly, is lost. 

God knows his name. He walked beyond the ropes 
And gave no drowning shout. Without a boat 

No one would last an hour in that black ice. 


We ring for dramamine, and we eat less. 

The sickers ones mouth crackers up on deck, 
Moaning to sooth the sea, pale half from thoughts 
That make the rising waves look innocent 

As rocking chairs where they might toss themselves 
Asleep tonight. They slump against the rail 

And swear the jaws of death have toothless gums. 


Elaine Emmett 
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Elegy 


With Baedeker’s Northern Germany in hand 

And strict accounts of two great Prussian wars, 
Books dated nineteen-thirteen — years before 
My birth — | see my father’s fatherland. 


“Baron von Werder aids the pressed Von Schmitt 
Against Clam-Gallas, deployed in silver firs 
On the Annaberg. The fire’s point-blank. The soldiers 
Roll in a ravine. It’s June of Sixty-six. 


“August of seventy: the Crown Prince gives 
The siege of Strasburg to Von Werder’s men. 
Then Strasburg yields, but France has not yet fallen. 
Napoleon hopes for death, but he still lives. 


“Mid-winter: now Bourbaki must retreat 
Before Von Werder’s fire. The Frenchman fails 
At suicide. His hungry army trails 
To Switzerland. Von Roon walks Paris streets.” 
“When in Berlin and time is limited, 
See the Mausoleum at Charlottenburg, 
Victory, riding on the Brandenburg, 
The Arsenal's “Expiring Warriors’ Heads.” 
There is no way to know the general. 
(His son had sons whose sons had none.) | look. 
The country and the family, like this book, 
Back broken, leaves half loose, about to fall .. . 


| will not speak of these events again. 
They are the sort passed on to sons. 
| am a daughter. Now they are no one’s. 


Elaine von Werder Emmett 
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All Soul’s Night 


Who banged the door? 

What upset the pumpkin on the step? 
It is midnight long gone, 

The profound pits of evil open up, 
And terror is frozen like a hare 
Hunted to my comfortable lair. 


There he is, the boy 

Almost myself again, sprawled on the lawn, lost, 
Holding the pumpkin on his lap, 

But oh my twin, my blockhead, at least 

Learn to share your fear, 

Tell me what troubles my dear. 


Come boy, come, 

Open your mouth, speak. Oh my pumpkin head 
Hug the bitter goblin close 

But Speak. Whatever evil you may have hid 
Stare it its pocked face, 

Let your tongue be flexible in its place. 


The sirens are screaming. 

Listen to me, talk, tell me your troubles, 
Loosen the night-riders, the silly sins, 

Let them go clattering, let all the horribles 
Rise with the dead leaves and scatter: 


Away with them all in a wind of confessional chatter. 


Stupid boy. No? 


Clamped shut, petrified, because you discovered 
In the teeth of evil your own? 


Oh jack-o-lantern head, oh tongue to be mothered, 
Then | am pumpkin too, must roll like a boulder 
Off with the head that sits on my own shoulder. 


Patricia Goedicke 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AGAINST THE CONDITION OF LIFE 


Journey Not to End, Paul Herr 
Bernard Geis Associates, New York, 1961 


Paul Herr, with the publication of his first novel, Journey Not 
to End, emerges as one of the most important contemporary Ameri- 
can writers. ‘His style is ambitious and precise, direct and fresh. 
This tightly structured novel, interwoven with poetic imagery and 
archetypal symbols, presents an exciting drama of one man’s 
search for human values. 

The nameless protagonist, who has survived the horrors of 
Belsen, is not the self-deceiving angry young man we meet in most 
novels of rebellion today. Well aware of who he is and what 
he is up against, he rebels against the very condition of life in a 
world that, having spawned the extermination camps, now tries to 
forget and deny its terrible progeny. To remain a free individual 
and to resist becoming a thing, he struggles against the categorizing 
forces of our institutionalized way of life. Although he suffers 
and despairs, knowing that in life “the only necessary act is death,” 
he continues his lonely quest. He resists the quasi-scientific surrender 
to “the dry sound of dead facts,” that all-too-common flight into 
an unfeeling objectively. “Nobody gives a shit about facts,” he 
says, uncovering the hypocrisy at the heart of this myth, “unless 
they can be fitted into a Party Line, or unless somebody can make 
a buck on them.” 

Is he a hero? He denies it. Vividly he recalls how in the 
concentration camp at Belsen he stole food from other inmates 
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to keep his dying friends alive. When he confesses, they will not 
believe him. He reflects: “Where did they imagine | got the food 
| gave them? They lacked the strength to imagine; they preferred 
to have faith in heroes. | took the food | gave them from others 
too weak to struggle.” Is he a kind of saint? He says he is not 
even a Christian, and that he “deplores the symbol of the cruci- 
fied god in any form... .“ 

From the first sentence, the author takes us at a breathless 
pace on a complex and exciting journey: Belsen, Paris, Cozumel, 
Mérida, Chicago, New York, Miami, Havana, then back to Mexico 
and the sea again. We meet many unforgettable people: Rosa, 
who spoke only Mayan and “was amused by the colors of the 
peso”; Irene, a French prostitute “capable of quoting Baudelaire”; 
Mary, whom the protagonist deeply loved (“I want something with 
Mary that is impossible.”); Walker, a naive American journalist in 
love with facts and “Good Ideas”; Selbrot, an anthropologist try- 
ing to escape the questions that define our age; Colonel Mendares, 
a revolutionist who in the end betrays the revolution to save his 
neck and reputation, and Hamilton, an American banker disgusted 
by the State Department's support of dictators. 

This many-faceted and rapidly paced story is told in a 
richly allusive though simple prose. Frequently, the style takes on 


a mythical quality that endows the scene with a quiet and har- 
monious beauty: 


Her eyes half-closed, as if in a dream, she let fall her 
robe as she stood and came into my arms. Her belly burned 
against mine as | stroked her back and showered kisses on 
her shoulders. It was very quick and furious and a little grave, 
something like a ritual we performed for gods we did not 
know; and not knowing, performed more intensely and with 
more tender grace. 

Although a rebel, the protagonist has little faith in the revolu- 
tions of our time: “A State is a State is a State. Even Revolution, 
which promises to change All, changes only the personnel, not 
the System—the guards and the prisoners exchange status, as in 
a children’s game of musical chairs.” In the end “the individuals, 
the honest critics are shot.” What about America? Could such a 
protagonist settle here? His vision of our culture in which only “those 
who want to sell are well rewarded,” where “you are supposed 
to dream about the girl (in the ad) and buy the product,” is not 
very favorable. Here is our “new Trinity”: “God the Father is 
Money, Science is the Savior, and Mediocrity the Holy Ghost.” The 
so-called Free World, he finds, is actually aping the dehumanizing 
methods of the concentration camp world which it pretends to 
oppose. “The true radical in this Age of Organization,” he says, 
“is a hermit in a cave.” 

There is little in this novel for those in search of answers, 
but for those who wish to experience deeply the pertinent ques- 
tions of our time there is a rich, if bitter harvest. —H. W. Pak 
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THE INFORMED HEART. AUTONOMY IN A MASS AGE. 
Bruno Bettelheim 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1960. 


Near the end of his book, Dr. Bettelheim says in a footnote: 
“Here, and at other places | cannot help discussing issues of 
morality. But if | do so, my purpose is not to presume that | know 
what is right or wrong for others. Nor can | tell others what they 
ought to do. | write as a psychologist, trying to explain why what 
happened, happened. My hope is that such analysis will help 
cthers to decide what reshaping of their personalities they wish to 
effect to better meet the moral and emotional requirements for with- 
standing the pressures of a mass society; or to put it differently, 
how to inform the heart in the service of autonomy.” In exploring 
the wider implications and immediate impact of Nazi tyranny on 
both concentration camp inmates and the German populace at 
large, Dr. Bettelheim’s main thesis is that if the individual is to 
survive as an autonomous being, ” . . . heart and reason can no 
longer be kept in their separate places. Work and art, family and 
society, can no longer develop in isolation from each other. The 
daring heart must invade reason with its own living warmth, even 
if the symmetry cf reason must give way to admit love and the pul- 
sation of life . . . . Our hearts must know the world of reason, 
and reason must be guided by an informed heart.” Varying per- 
sonal disasters resulted from Dr. Nyiszli of Auschwitz allowing his 
mental pride in his skill as pathologist to condone inhumane experi- 
ments and Anne Frank’s father allowing an irrational love for his 
wife and children to insist on the family’s being kept together at 
the ultimate cost of their lives. 

Despite his resolve to write as psychologist, clinically de- 
tached, Dr. Bettelheim does not conceal his compassion and indig- 
nation, though his impatience with people who have not learned 
what his own experience in the camps taught him sometimes 
causes him to be ambivalent as to who were the victimizers and 
who were the victims. Distrustful of moralists who state rather 
than live their convictions, and apparently believing in the need 
for an existential integration of the conflicting demands of self 
and society, Dr. Bettelheim nonetheless oftens does tell others 
what they ought to do—or ought to have done. After a careful 
and subtle analysis of how the Nazis progressively broke down 
all will to resist, Dr. Bettelheim condemns— though gently—prisoners 
for walking docilely to the gas chambers. He also uses an unfortu- 
nate phrase, “business as usual,” with its cynically commercial 
overtones, to criticize the Franks, who sought to preserve old 
values even though they might have wrongly understood the new 
reality they faced. But desperate situations require desperate reme- 
dies, and perhaps the Franks’ heroic resolve, stupid as it may have 
been from onee perspective, was as authentic a choice as certain 
kinds of resistance which may completely disrupt one’s being. 

There are small objections, however. The essential value of 
Dr. Bettelheim’s book is beyond argument. He accepts neither the 
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simplified Freudian view that society is a reflection of the self, 
nor the simplified Marxist view that it is the other way around. Yet 
certain forms of society can modify and even destroy all but the 
most powerfully integrated personalities—as Nazi society did to 
the huge majority of its members and victims. The surest safe- 
guard against such destruction is to be intelligent about psycholog- 
ical needs that, wrongly manipulated, create hideous distortions 
of human personality, until the man is assimilated into the mass 
and becomes the passive agent of a charismatic leader's will— 
the SS man, or a frozen husk—the dread Muselmann of the con- 
centration camps who, having lost all volition, shuffled as he 
walked, refused food, and finally died. 

The root fact about man, as Bettelheim sees it, is that one 
becomes truly human only if he has the power to make autonomous 
choices. That power is inherent in all normal persons, but it 
can be atrophied by oppressive social and political systems. The 
worst tyrannies enmesh bit by bit the areas in which self-determined 
expression is possible. Nazi prisoners were stripped of every 
vestige of personal identity, given a number and a class tag 
so that the official attitude toward them could be conventionally 
set. In short, the final indignity was to treat subjects—persons, as 
if they were objects—things. In a correspondence between Ausch- 
witz and the |. G. Farben chemical trust, women were ordered 
in lot numbers to be used for drug experimentation. After hagg]- 
ing over the price, the experimenters finally got their shipment. 
Shortly thereafter, this memo went out: “The tests were made. 
All subjects died. We shall contact you shortly on the subject of 
a new load.” 

The Eichmann trial in Israel currently reinforces many of the 
things Dr. Bettelheim has written about. But both the book and 
the trial will fail to be of any lasting value if they are seen only as 
exposes of old horrors that will temporarily frighten or warn off any 
latter day Hitlers. The lasting value of these analyses and indict- 
ments depends upon how seriously they are seen a radical com- 
ment on the human condition. Dr. Bettelheim begins to make this 
comment by applying what he has learned to the depersonalizing 
forces in modern society—mass media, the threat of machines, the 
attraction of wealth. From the briefness and inconclusiveness of 
his remarks, apparently his mind is not really on these matters— 
at least not in The Informed Heart. But the book is not seriously 
weakened by these loose ends or by its failure to state specifically 
what, beyond an atmosphere of freedom, is required to develop 
the meaningful self. Dr. Bettelheim has made that statement in 
other places. It is enough that here he incontrovertibly shows that 


to lose or to surrender individual autonomy is to enter the drift 
toward death. 


Lester M. Wolfson 
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Announcing A COUNTRY IN THE MIND 


In 1936 Ray B. West founded the WESTERN REVIEW as a medium 
for promising writers of the West. He little dreamt that it would 
grow to become, in Mark Schorer’s words, “an indispensable 
feature of our literary scene.” For a quarter of a century it mir- 
rored the changes and development of Western writing. “Its tra- 
dition of excellence never abated,” said Lionel Trilling. Now, from 
this important literary period Ray B. West harvests the richest 
fruits for A Country in the Mind, a selection from past issues 
of the WESTERN REVIEW. In this book, 
you can clearly follow the growth of Western 
writing through the powerful stories of Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, Wallace Stegner, Clay 
Putman, Kenneth Patchen and others. Get 
A Country in the Mind today, $2.95 a copy, at 
your bookstore or direct from the publishers: 


CONTACT EDITIONS, P.0. BOX 755, SAUSALITO, CALIF 
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a Magazine of new verse 


..... Continuing the poetry section of THE DIAL founded in 
1840 by Ralph Waldo Emerson .. . 


Poetry Dial is to be a magazine of new verse bearing a distinguished old 
name - one that from 1840 to 1929 (intermittently) was synonymous with 
works of extra-ordinary literary significance. Particularly during the 1920's, 
when the poetess, Marianne Moore, was editor, The Dial published the 
best in contemporary poetry. Evelyn Scott, Conrad Aiken, Maxwell Boden- 
heim, Alfred Kreymborg, Marianne Moore, E. E. Cummings, Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, Hart Crane, Witter Bynner, William Carlos Williams, W. B. Yeats, 
and Carl Sandburg were among its many poets. It is in this tradition of the 
“father of the American little magazine” that Poetry Dial aspires to continue - 
to publish the outstanding work of the new poets. Therefore, the editorial 
attitude once expressed by Miss Moore shall be continued, “If a magazine 
isn’t to be simply a waste of good white paper, it ought to print with some 
regularity, either such work as would otherwise have had to wait years 
for publication, or such as would not be acceptable elsewhere.” 

The launching of Poetry Dial is accompanied by many hopes, some fears and 
much faith - hope that the magazine itself can contribute to the vitality 
of poetry, fear of the healthy kind which acknowledges the eminence of 
tradition it inherits, and faith that there are writers today whose potential 
in poetry is as great as that of the masters who preceded them. 


All correspondence should be sent to: 


POETRY DIAL 


1019 4% DeMaude Avenue 
South Bend 16, Indiana 
We report within three weeks. Payment is in contributors copies. Only 


heretofore unpublished work will be accepted. Manuscripts must be accom- 
panied by sufficient return postage. 
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CHICAGO REVIEW 


Chicago Review continues its tradition of presenting the finest 
in contemporary writing. International in scope, responsive to 
new directions in creative thought and work, and honoring every 
aaproach from the classical to the experimental, Chicago Review 
brings you today’s significant contributions in art, poetry, fiction, 
criticism, and humanistic thought. 


Still Available: EXISTENTIALISM ISSUE 


The special Summer 1959 issue on Existentialism 
and Literature, the most definitive collection of essays 
in the field, with contributions by Van Meter Ames, 
William Barrett, Marjorie Grene, John Clellon Holmes, 
Walter Kaufmann, Everett Knight, Hans Meyerhoff, Paul 
Wienpahl, Colin Wilson, and others, is still available in 
limited quantity. 


SUMMER 1960 
PAUL WEST The Fear of Possibility: 
American Myth and French Nimesis 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU The Social Crisis in America: 


Hedonism of Status Quo 
AUTUMN/WINTER 1960 


ALLAN SWALLOW American Publishing and 

the American Writer 

RICHARD CHASE Leslie Fiedler and American Culture 
SPRING 1961 

HANS EGON HOLTHUSEN Meaning and Destiny in 

European Literature 

GEOFFREY HARTMAN Virginia Woolf 
SUMMER 1961 

HAZEL BARNES Jean-Paul Sartre and 

the Outside World 

MAURICE NATANSON History, Historicity, and 

the Alchemistry of Time 

FREDRICK HOFFMAN The Self of Time 
AUTUMN 1961 


The coming special Autumn issue on Contemporary 
European Literature will include contributions by R. W. 
B. Lewis, Bernard Weinberg, Erich Heller, Geoffrey 
Hartman, Joseph Frank, Ralph Mills, Henri Peyre, and 
others. Don’t miss this first balanced and up-to-date 
survey of European Literature! 


Chicago Review is available through your bookseller, or by sub- 
scription: one year $3.50; two years $6.50; $1.00 per copy. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ® CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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